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FOREWORD 

The ChhMogya Upan'mil (Chap. VIII, §§ 7—11) 
describes the efforts of Virochana the Asura and Indra 
the Arya to realise ^tman. After a preliminary training 
of “full thirty-two years,” both ap proache I the preceptor 
PrajSpati. " The Self you sec reflected in the eye, that 
is Atmant' sayeth the Master. Virochana unsheathed his 
shining sword, saw his well-fed, well-clad image and 
went out to advise his people to bury the dead supplied 
with clothing and food. Indra had his doubts and 
persisted many more “ thirty-two years ”, till the answer 
cixm^-emmevaisa. Some students have seen only the 
diversities of Indian history, 1 have striven to seek out 
their underlying unity. Our viewpoints difbir, due to 
a difference in nis^hu and acVnkiira. 

Patna Umveksity, '| 

Jlurvh LHK W27. J 


A. H—S. 



For tlic Kiirna Cho'''ar Cave Jnscr , tlje Ooradliagiri insor., and the 
Lonia& Hsi Cavo Fnc:^ile plates, the author is indebted to the Jiihnr Jt 
Orissa Research Society. 
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LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTION : THE INSCRIPTIONAL EPOCH. 

Line 16 of the Hathlguinpha ins*riptieii of KhSravcla 
on the KumSrI Iiill (Udayagiri) about 3 miles to the 
east of Bhuvanesvar in Orissa reads' — 

• # # MariuakMe voGhhinrin [e .^] cha ohoynthl-aVKijaaa" 
tikarjn turiyaiji upadayati * * * 

* * * in the Maurya epoch e\c. * * * 

This Mauryan epoch udiers in the insoriptional era 
of India and deserves an accurate appreciation. Kdla and 
Yuga are two time-honoured terms deiioting a cycle of 
civilisation®. Civilisation is a complete outlook on life 
and cannot be identiiiefl with any part of it. Obviously 
therefove, Mnriyakalt must refer to a change in view- 
point and a por(3Cptible disassoci itioii from the past. And 
yet the obvious is often missed in the reconstruction 
of history. So scholars started by identifying some parti- 

1 J.B.O.R.S. , XIII. Ft. III-IV, p. 236. 

2 To be clearly distiagaished from dyoastic or regaal years, cf. Appendix. 
Harivain^a, Bk. Ill, BhavUya-parva. Note the use of tadyuge (41), yuganit 
(16), Kaliyuge (41) etc. cf. also the Yuga-PurOna which deals with an epoch 
and not with a fraction of it. This confusion between Kdla and dynastic or regnal 
count is hardly justifiable in view of the explicit description by Vijaanedvara 
commenting on the traditional method recorded by Yajfiavalkya, AehdrOdhyaya, 

W^Kdlena cha dvividhena, Saka-nrpdUta-rupena samoaUara-mpem cha. 
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cular detail^ — social, religious or political — with the 
Maury m epoch itself and then set about discovering 
reasons : in the words of Phidippides to Strepsiades® — 
** I think I shall certainly persuade yon ; so tliat, when 
you have heard, not even you yourself will say any thing 
ag^nst it.*** 

Jayaswal* ascribes the use of Muriya-hUa to a reli- 
gious ‘inotif. But !&haravela was a Jain Why should 
he reckon by the Muriya^kala ? In his eighth year he had 
invaded Goradha — giri® and must have known Asoka’s 
inscribed caves in the Barabar Hills. He was not un- 
aware that Asoka was the most famous Maury a and the 
Muriya^^kMa must evoke memories more of the Buddhist 
Asoka than of his grandfather Ohandragupta of supposed 
Jain tendencies.® Nor could Kharavela be expected to 
have any special reason to look to Magadha for personal 

1 The fundamental difference between the idea of Yvga ot Kit In a.ad dynas- 

or regnal reckoning is incidentally borne out by Kiel horn’s rem*rk — “ The lint 

mclndes all inscriptions known to me which are dated according to the Saptarsi 
era, the era of Buddha’s Ninraiia, and the M.^lava - Vikraina, K».l«churi-Chedi, Gupta 
VatabbI, Harsha, Newar, LsiKshmanasena, Simha and Gafigeya eras. But it 
contains only 21 inscriptions dated exclusively according to the Saka era, and none, 
which are dated accoding to the era of the Kaliyuga”— JKp. Ind. ro], V. Appendix, 
p. 1, *‘A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India Prom About 400 A.D.” Kaliyuga 
includes all the above eras. Similarly M uriyakSlam etandeior ihe whole epoch. 

2 Aristophanes, The Clouds, 

3 T^e xeadms Raja-MuHya‘knleiJ.B.O.It,S., 1017, pp. 449-60, 469) is 
purely fictitious: grammatically rdja-muriya is an ubsm-dity 

4 JJi.O.B^., XIII, p. 236. 

6 Kharavela inser., 1. 12. 

6 lhid.t 1 . 6 . 

7 Jackson. J.B.O.RJS. , 1916, pp. 169-171. 

8 Hearl of Jainism, pp. 70-72. 
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guidance. Quite the contrary. Line says that king 
Nanda of Magadha had taken avr&y the image {Sav^ni’ 
v^iarn) known as “ the Jina of Kalihga ” to Pfttaliputra. 
KhSravela brought it back to Orissa (Kharavela in'sCr. 1. 
12). JayaswaF explains this sacrilege as a mark of respect. 
‘'Xantla was a Jain and carrying away idols of worship 
as a mark of trophy and also showing respect to the partL 
cular idol is known in later history. The whole con* 
tonlion is startling. Later history knows no such instance* 
An object or place of worship can not be removed 

I 

Avitho lit violation of its sanctity.® Eternal existence in 
situ is ever insisted on.^ cf. tbe Bhitari Stone Pillar 
Inscription of Skandagupta lines 17-8 : pratima kackit- 
pratmai)i tasya ^ariigiri^lp «[w]- pratltai^hakarssemciin 
y[ava(i=a=chan(lm-tdrakam^ “ to endure as long as the 
moon and stars may last.” cf. also the Gwaliar Stone 
Inscription of Mihirakula lines 8-9 : Ydvachharva-^ja(dr- 
kaldpagahnae vidyotate chandranut # ♦ # tdvad^giH-mur 
— dhmi fist hat i [sild (?) — pm] sdda~mnkliyo rame^ : “ as 

1 J.B.O.R.S. , xril, p. 246. 

2 TririkramasQrt'H PratisthSpaddhati, Raghanandana's Pratilfhdiatva, I70a- 
kan^ha’s Pratiqthdmayukha and Gaga Bhatta'® PUrtadinakarodyota, detcribe the 
dedication, oonsecratioa and reuonsecration of temples and images. Similarly, the 
removal ef images is not rare in the Bnddhist history. But the removal was 
always necessitated by some imminent risk or danger to the object of worship due 
to natural or human <■allse^<. But never as a trophy by a devotee 1 Against a 10^“ 
assumption the wag protested — “ if you love me so much, why did you kick me 
downstairs” ? 

3 It is a commnaplaoe of every day administration based on scriptural injonc- 
tion and popular sentiment, rightly respected by even the non-Hindu Government 
of the land. 

4 Fleet. CJJ. , III , p. 64. 

5 Ibtd , , 11. 18—9. 

6 Fleet, op. ett. , p. 163. 
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Ipng as the moon shines on the thicket that is the knot of 
the braided hair of (the god) ^arva • • •.’* When 
da^&idka*rftja cut down the Bodhi tree at Buddha-Gayft) 
he wished to destroy the image^. On his way he said to 
dhe. of his officers, “Wo must remove that statue of 
Buddha’*. The image was concealed behind a brick 
wall — “ the king’s body produced sores and his flesh rotted 
off, and after a short while he died.’* ® 

TheJaina inscriptions® breathe the same spirit of 
inviolability by removal. As late as 1652 Sam (=1595 
X'.C.) the TJn.i-Katbiawad ins"ri])tion in the ^havSlSbftg 
consecrates atupa-aahiidli padukd^ desires — chiraup 

nandantu. Whatever, therefore, might be KhSravela’s 
reasons for adopting the Hturiy/x-TcUla, religion was not 
the only one. 

Spooner* saw in the time of the Mauryas a new start 
in Indian history. His instinct served him right. But 
his conclusions outran his data. Mainly on the onesided 
interpretations* of the archaeological finds at Kumrahar®, 
he postulated a Zorons^rian period of Indian history.’ 
Smith®, Keith® and Thomas^® have questioned these 

1 Bml.ButfifAjst Records of the Western World, toI. I, pp. 210 S. 

2 WatteM, on Ynan-Chwanj?, vol. I. p, 343. 

8 Joints Inscriptions, collected and cjinpilcd by P. C. Nahar, Pt. IT. 1927, 
p.2Q0. 

4 J.R.A..S, ms. p. 416. 

6 IW<f. , pp. 63— £9, 406— 63. 

0 AtS.Ilm, 1013— ~14, pp. 43 ff. 

7 J.R.A, S., op. eit. 

8 J.ll. A. S. , 1916, pp. 800-2. 

8 aid., 1910, pp. 138-48. 

10 aid . , 1916. pp. 862-0. 
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interpietations. Spoonei’s evidences are archaeological and 
literary, ^ and they are singularly unconvincing. Since 
the recent extensive' discoveries at Mahenjo-iDaro,® 
Spooner’s reliance on GriinwedeF and Eergusson* that 
stone architecture begins in India with theMauryas with 
a strong Achaemenian influence has become out of date. 
Similarly Buhler’s® view that the KharosthI script is to 
be traced to the Aramaic clerks of Achaemenian rule has 
been disproved by the larg>' number of inscilbod seals in the 
Indus valley going back to before 2700 B.G.® “The 
presence of inscribed seals, scalings and other objects in 
almost every building is suflicient indication tliat their 

V - 

occupants must have been familiar with the art of 
writing.”’ And yet Spooner was essentially right in 
sensing a new epoch in ‘ the conspiracy of silence on the 
Hindu part”®. But tlio silence was relative. Tlie Hari- 
vam^® and the Yuga-Puran'i in the Gilrgl — Sftmhiia 
describe the advent of this cjioch. Kharavela continues 
its reckoning® , in the 3LurUjn — kaUi. 

The Maury as themselves were hardly conscious of any 
distinct beginning. They were too near in time. Asoka 

1 Ibid., 1915, 415-20. 

2 The Times of India Illus, Weekly, 192S, .Tan. 15, 29. 

Giunwedel, J>nddhis!ische Kami in Jndien, p. 17. 

4 Fergas*(in, Indian and Knslcrn Architrrture, 2nd. cd. rol. i, p. 1.38. 

6 Buhler, Indian Paleography v. Fleet's tiargl. J. A. XXXTII, 19C4, 
Appendix ) p. 19- 

6 Mavshall, Times Ind. Ilhis. Weekly, op. cit. , Jan. 22. 

7 Ibid. 

8 J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 416. 

9 Kharorda insoir. 1. 16. 
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alwatys counts acoording to his regnal years : the conquest 
of Ealit^a 8 years after his coronation ; visit to Bodh- 
GayS, 10 years after his coronation ; the dedication of the 
BarSibar caves in tbe 12th. year ; in the 14*th year, he 
rebuilt the KonSkamana stupa ; 20 years after his coro- 
nation, he visited the Konakamana stupa and the Lumbini 
garden^. The phraseology never varies. BaiSalatha® 
uses the same. Unlike the Vikrama, Kalachuri, Gupta 
and Gangeya® reckoning by their own eras, the Mauryas 
do not count by the Muriya^kala. The concluding stage 
of the preceding and the initial stage of the succeeding 
era faded into each other and only the second generation 
could take slock of essential characteristics and record 
the naissance of the new outlook. KhSravela represented 
the next generation in epigraphy after Asoka^. By then 
the breach with the traditions and achievements of the 
preceding epoch had become complete and recognised. 
This birth of a new era is summed up in 
And Muriya kala is an epitome of the Indian sense of 
listory. 

1 Jlnltzsch, C. /. , Tol. 1, 1925, p. xliii. 

2 Kielhorn. List of the Tnscrr. North. Jnd., Ep. Jnd., v. App. op. cit, p]. 
Note the calculation of regnal years by nhka, in J.lt.A.S., LXV. Pt. I. p. 235 ; 
Ibid., LXIV, Pt. I. p. 136 ; ibid., p. 161 ; I. A., I, p. 35o. 

3 Xharavela’s synchronism with llahasatimitn (Pujyamitia) of Magadim 
(1, 12) and with Satakaini of tbe West (I, 4) is a landmark in dating both northern 
and southern inscrr. in India from the 2nd. cen. B. C. onward. 

4 There are many expressions in the Ehararela irscr. of which tbe natural 
and obvions meaning has almost disappeared under successive attempts at solution 

of. 1.2 venabhivijayo explained as "a conqueror like Vena,” J.B.0 JS.S'. XIII, 
p. 224. The plain meaning of course is vena+abhivijaya early or early 

riser, ’ abhivijaya “ expedition," the compound meaning “ he who started bis expe- 
ditions or conquests very early” as is attested by his series of conquests depictedin 
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The ancient India’s conception of ^isiorv is summed 
up in Krf^a’s words to Arjuna— ^ 5^^. (Bhaga* 
vadgita iv, 8). Each 51T is an epoch by itself. Like the 
life of an individual, it is tlie life of a people— passing 
through infancy, adolescence, decay and death, equally 
inexorably**. Each represents a particular civilization. 
And each 5*T civilization inevitably holds within itself a 
toxic principle by which it is itself in lime poisoned. 
This spiritual senility is its climax. Thus tlie end of a 
gir civilization is its fulfilment. This end is its inevitable 
fate, [n its place rises another. Alike not in its achieve- 
ment but in spiritual continuity.® When an indivi- 
dual dies, his {samakaro ) follows, but he is born 

unto a new world. New activities await the new-born 
in his new world®. In the life of a j)eo])le, w'hcn the old 
51T civilization dies, its successor is born with new problems 

the following linee, 4-13. Wallis quote* this sense of vena in the Rgveda, in his 
Cosmology of the Jtigoeda p. 35. That the word rewainthe sense of 
riser as well as knower was well known among Buddliistsand Jains, was pointed 
out by Beal in “The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang” p. 106, N. I, as early as 1888. A 
list of such words and their meanings has been prepared by the present writer and 
will be published separately. 

^ aigRr ^ m it 

^ iBVT lit 
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and newer ways. , History is only the transubstantiated 
spirit of continuity^. — A. race-consciousness in perpetual 
adjustment to its environment. “ It is unnecessary” 
says Krsna^, “either to moarn the past or deplore 
the present.”® No doctor ever saved a man from 
death, none either from conception, though lie may 
occasionally help to miscarry.'* None can stop the toxic- 
poisoning in every civilization.'* It would be equally 
futile either to mourn its disappearance or to enshrine 
an eternal mannequin in its plaeo of ivorship. Death is 
as inevitable as birth, and each 5^1, continues Krs^a, must 
be lived as such and distinctly, till its inevitable end 
ushers in the next. 

The Mahabharata and the Puranas record earliest 
Indian tradition®. They r.‘ckon four’ periods of calcul- 
able human history in India. Tiiey make it clear that 
the four epochs rorcr to the history of India alone. These 
four epochs they call the four 5^ — (i) ^ ^ or ), 

(ii) (iii) Sptp:, and (iv) ( or )®. Various chro- 
nological systems have been built up on this historical 

1 Of. the fascinating cliiilogac between Kiika-lthujvndl and Garuda in Tnlasi 
Y)TM&*6B»tna-CharHfi-Kal/ia-mannsa. Under a sudden pang of uncertainty, tho 
amateur enthusiast Ganidi desired a dip into tlic Iiistory of Uama. _lhe venerable 
llhfljapdl settled him with thoiirst question— “ ah yes ! but which Rama you 
mean P ” 

H II »flo 

3 Ibid. YT. 9 

4 For a discription of this great line of movement, cf. Bertrand Russell’s 
“ Principles of Social Reconstruction” and Petrie’s “ The Revelations of Civilisation. 

B of. qjRstsfw \K\Vi 

6 Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Tradition, pp. ?-3. cf. Saya^ja’s Introd. to the 

ggvcda-bh&sya I 

7 Note that each period again contains within itielf all the other periods. 
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basis of each yuga. On one side is the cosmological con- 
ception of a comprising of 71 such four-aged pe- 

riods and on the oth?r the Pauraqiic geneologies* of Rama 
JSoiadagnya, Rama Dlbsarathi and Krs^a each standing 
as a landmark to a distinct historical cataclysm. The 
contradictions involved in these systems demonstrate the 
danger of missing the wood amidst a multiplici ty of trees. 
For through all these chronological and historical incon- 
sistencies, lie the shadow of three extinct and one expi- 
ring civilization®. Four s in short— roughly corres- 
ponding to the (i) Vedic (wf^), (ii) the Brahmniiic (STirn’), 
(iii) the Epic (Arya-Asura-Dasa) and (iv) the Hindu iBrah 
ma^ic— Buddhist — Jain).* The last was born after the 
death of Krs^jia. Krsna represented the unification of 
the Arya-Asura-Dasu elements in the battle of the Kurus 
and Paiidus in Tlic Hindu ])eriod continues 

in a sense up to the present. The earliest deciphered inscrip- 
tions of India g\z. those of Asoka of Magndha '3rd. 
cen. B.C.) in Bihar, and those of Kharav ela in Orissa (2nd. 
cen. B.O. ) mark its inception in the temporary ascendancy 

1 Petrie, The Itevelalions of Civilisation, takes the average length of a 
^>eriod of civilisation as 1330 years. 

2 Pargiter, A.l.H.T . ; cf. Dynasties of the Kali Age. 

3. To those who insist on clear-ent minnta) of each epoch is commended the 
observation of Croce {Esthetics as Science of Expression, p. 06) : " The world of 
which as a rule we have intuition is a small thing... It is a medley of light and 
eolour, which could not piotorially attain to any more sincere expression than a 
haphazard splash of colour, from among which would with difficulty stand out a 
few special distinctive traits... It is the index of a book. The labels tied to things 
take the place of things themselTSs.’* 

4 i3anerji-^8tr!i Amra India, p. 99. 

5 ikid. 
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of non-BrShma^iioal Buddhist* aud Jain* views. The 
assertive resurgence of Brahmanism under the ^uhgas 
(2nd.— Isb cen. B.C.) cf. etc. (Ayodhya 

inscr.*) and the Guptas ii*om the tth cen. A.O. to the 
7th. cen. A.C. fAllahabad Pillar inscr..)^ hastened the 
more chastened form of KLiduism. This Hinduism is 
once more a synthesis. Not merely of externals but of 
the inner spirit of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. 
It is this Hinduism that has left its records on the walls 
of the temple at Bhuvanesvar®. The Bhuvanesvar 
inscriptions, recently discovered and for the first time 
read by your lecturer of to-night, will be discussed in detail 
later. They cover a period of about 6 centuries from the 
ixth. to the xiiith. They describe the maturity of Hindu- 
ism. The present times are only the after-effects of “the 
metaphysical exhaustion” written large ov^erthe Orissa 
temples at Bhuvanesvar, IKonSraka and Purl and in every 
line of about 25 slabs of stone on the walls of the main 
garhha-grha of the Lifigaraja temple.® Already the next 
stage is in sight. A careful analysis of the inscriptions 
)f Bihar & Orissa will show how they present an age 

1 Harivnmfa,, Rk. Itf, 15 : 

2 Eharavela iDscr., 1. 16. 

3 x,'p.20Z, 

Lise 1. Eosaladiupena dTirMTamedha-y®j«nfth eenapatah Pa8yam[i] .traija 
$a$tbe9a EaniiklputreQa Dhana- 

LiiM2 .dharmaiajfi [i] pitah Phalgadevaaja 

ketannqi kiritaip. 

4 fleet, CJJ. , pp. 6-10. 

5 ^ee Lecture VI. 

6 T.ie/ are to be edited and publiebed ahortlyia a leparate rtilume bj tbe 
pnarat writer. 
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which is not the same as its predecessor in actual achieve- 
meats. ^ They will also show how this age lived its own 
life of youth, prime and decay ; youth through the inscrip- 
tions of Ailoka and KhSravela* prime-through those of the 
dudgas and tlie Guptiis, and lastly in t’nir decay and 
fulfilment in ihe ^inscriptions at Bhuv mesvara. They 
lived this life within a limit of time ushered in by 
and following a particular ‘law of civilisation.*^ 

This “law of civilization’* is typified in the cultural 
epochs, called by Krsuiv, the ^ s. Each stands for 
a particular civilization, a distinct entity. Thus the (i) 
Erta, (ii) Tretft, (iii) DvSpftra and (iv) Kali need not 
necessarily resemble each other in its ways and manners, 
nor even in its ideals.® Their unity lies in each civili- 
zation providing something which contributes ro the 
spiritual advance of India as a whole. When Krsria says 
and his doctrine underlit‘8 an Indian's whole out- 
look— whether philosophical or historical — he postulates 
not one civilization, but (dvilizations.® And each civili- 
zation has its Great Tear — it sprouts, flourishes, decays 
and dies. Irregular fluctuations of the seasonal weother 
apart, like the tree*, each civilization follows a certain law 

1 The iiisorr. of A^oka. Kiibora of Bhnttjprolu, KhSravela of Kalin«:a ord the 
carliei^t ^atav&hana kings present a state of India, without parallel in the earlier 
and later epochs. 

2 In India, always the law of synthesis. 

NO 

^ g ^ s? H rft; <91 

4^ IS Ml 
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of recurrence. This law is peculiar to each country^. 
In India this law has been the law of synthesis. This 
synthesis has worked out its destiny amidst entirely 
different environment. The misconception of Indian 
History lies in confusing this law of synthesis with the 
faitt diveriy the actualities of each age, which have been, 
are, and must always be, characteristic of the different 
epochs.* Archaistic revivals in mere details are either 
sheer extravagance or dull resetting of old motives. 

Thus the traditional conception* of history iu India, 
^ is sounder than the comfortably opti- 
mistic conception of the European historian viz- that 
mankind from the dawn of history is constantly climbing 
upward towards the ideal following the continuous and 
single path of progress from barbarism to culture, or the 
morbid pessimism of latter-day Indians that there is the 
reverse process of progressive degeneration from the apex 
of India’s civilization in the Vedic days to the avalanche 
of darkness closing in on their descendants. Spengler® 
in his Der JJntergang des Abendlandes challenged the 
European contention* in 1918. A study of the inscriptions 

^ ^ II wlo ^^1^ 

2 About 1,000, inscrr. described by Kielhorn and Liidera in the Epigraphia 
Indiea. .about an equal number reported in the Epigraphia Camatioa, and a yet 
larger number still to be reported tell their ovn tale, and giro a picture which 
has hardly any similarity with the Yedio or Epic outlook. 

3 Oswald Spongier, Dei Untergang des Abendlandes, vol. I (1918); vol. 11(1822. 

4 German philologists and historians had started the idea of two civiligations— 
one of Gotho and Schiller, the other of Wolfmm von Eschenbacb. Gottfried von 
Straszburg and the Minnesanger — ^from the writings of Uhland on Walther von 
der Vogalweide, Wagner’s Aing and Panifai, 
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of Bihar &> Orissa, of Aifoka & KhSraveia, of the ^uAgas 
and Guptas, and those at Bhuvanesvara, will demonstrate 
to you that each age is as great as its predecessor ; it is 
quite different in its outlook from its predecessor ; as an 
epitome^, each age again lived its adolescence, maturity 
and decay ; in sliort, each or cultural cycle, rises from 
the ashes of the past, achieves supremacy and then relaxes 
into sterility again. When the life-course is run, not a 
single pregnant notion is produced, not one original 
achievement. Follows n- period of “ pseudo — morphosis,*’ 
the imposition of the forms of one civilization on the 
spirit of another, e.g the hankering after and seeking to 
graft Vedic ways on present-day Indian ideals, ora more 
violent supposition still, llio rebuilding of the ini])osing 
mass of stone filigree — work of Bhuvanesvar in the streets 
of Delhi or Patna.® In one word, to mi.sta.ke the mission 
of each epoch, to obstruct (h(' natural 5*T la.w of civilization, 
by brooding over its mass of particulars,® to pretend to 
ignore the inevitability of this law ; to forget that some 

things are possible, because necessary, for the particular 
and tliat others are to be excluded from the poten- 
tialities of a particular age ; to waste intellect and power 
in regions bound to prove ultimately fruitless ; to attempt 
to reproduce in As'oka Brahml the first hymn of the 

Bgveda etc. on the brick walls of our 

University buildings designed by an American architect, 

1 cf. the Puranic idea how K^, Treta, Dvapara and Kali, each containing 
within itself all the others in turn. 

2 cf. llajondra Lai Mitra's quotation from Thomas Browne-“ Oblivion reclineth 
on her pyramids turning old glories into dreams." 

3 In the nineth rock-edict Adot*a condemns ** many and various vulgar 
C^offensiTe" at Sbahbazgarhi) and useless ceremonies" and iTcoinmends in their 
stead the practice of morality* Hultzsch, C. I. /. i op. ciU^ p. 1. 
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must start with a fresh idea~a new Lebent-^ 
and reach in time its pre-destined phase, its 
toxic — poisoning, its gl&nit in the words of Kr^^a, and 
ushors in this epoch in the inscriptions of Bihar & 
Orissa. History helps to mould the present and assess 
the future by pointing out the course of each pr^estined 
phase. In India, that course has been ever a course of 
synthesis. 

The Vedic age had its own youth, prime and decay. 
Its youth saw the young Indo — ^Aryan pouring into India. 
It fought the Basa & Asura in its maturity. It ended 
as a neo-Aryan with a composite Arya- Asura- DSsa 
pantlieon and outlook in which the Arya predominates. 
The geography of the age is in the Punjab and they sang 
of the land of the Sapta Sindhus, but it was BhSratavarsa 
and ArySvarta.^ 

The Epic Age started with the Brfthmapical outlook, 
but worker! out a greater and more abiding unification. 
The question of respective superiority was absorbed in 
one whole — the Arya — Asura — BSsa body — politic and 
body-social. The geography is in the Madhyadesa. The 

1 Tn the inscriptional epoch, this is a religious and cnltmal synthesis. Cf. rock- 
edict V and pillar-edict VII A^oka directs liis Dhama-mahamatras to busy 
themselves wit’i Urahniniias and Ibhyns (i.e. Vai^yae), and with asi'etics and hoose* 
holders, placed special officers in charge of the Buddhist clergy, of the Aiivikfts 
( there is room for doubt as to the »cf ml donors of the Barahar Hill inscribed caves}, 
Nirga ithas ( {.e. Jainas) and other sects, and permitted all sects to reside in any 
place they liked ( rock-edict VIT). 

3 A$ura India, op. eit., p. 72. 
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Punjab practically disappears fronf the horizon. As 
Pargiter points out there is no priucipni in the 

Punjab for an Indian to-day. His holy land lies in and 
around 

Both the Vedic and the Epic ages worked out their 
own problems in their own way. And those problems 
were distinct, distinct were their geography and environ- 
ment. The problem so far was one of race- assimilation, 
politically speaking. As such it was a relatively limited 
venture. It had a limited geography — from tlie SvSt and 
Kubha rivers in modern Afghanistan to the confines of 
Magadha to the cast, the land beyond the Vindhyas being 
yet beyond its ken. This limitedness is reflected in the 
vehicle of culture — mainly Vedic Sanskrit, tlie language 
of the limited f^s and even that within the <’cmpass of 
limited metres ( ). 

The Hindu age starts with an j'ntirely new Lehens — 
^fthlung, a new problem, — a problem intrinsically different 
from its predecessors except for the pre-destined course of 

synthesis. It is a problem of culture -assimilation : 

Buddhist and Jain in its youth, revived Brahma^ical in 
its prime, Hindu (i.e., Brahmaqta — Buddhist— Jain in its 
fulfilment*. The inscriptions nf Bihar & Orissa, those of 

1 Arara India, p. 99. 

2 The Vadio problem was racu-ascendancj = the Epic, race^^malgsmation and 
ealtnre-fasion : the incriptional epoch, cnltare-synthesis. Supra. 

8 *' Happy oonfasiqn prevailed in matters religious, a single street often con* 
toiniog shrines sacred to the bright benelioent Vedic deities and the blood-thirsty 
and vengeful devil worship. Alongside both of these are qniet abodes of the holy 
ones of the Jain* and BnddhisU as well." Aiyangar, AneUnt India, p. 32. 
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Adoka and Kliarav^la, of the ^ahgas and the Guptas, and 
those at Bhuvanesvar. Asoka’s insciiptions preach 
Buddhism,^* of Kharayela, Jainism,* of the Sohgas and 
the Guptas, re-assertive Brahmaiiistn®, while inscriptions 
at Bhuvanesvar begin w^ith a Buddhist formula— ^ 

&c.; breathes the Jain Spirit of 31%*^ and 
worships BrShma^ical cfeities in the accomodating spirit 
of real Hinduism*. The problem is almost limitless and 
cultural nuances hardly admit of any limit. Hinduism 
covers BrahmaJiism, Buddhism and Jainism, but e-ich of 
them reflects currents, cross- currents and under-currents, 
without number, and the inscriptions reflect their spirit. 
The geography of the venture expands its limits from 
Persia to Indo-China, and China to Ceylon, with the intel- 
lectual focus in Bihar & Orissa. The limited geneologies 
of the Pauravas of Hastinapur and the Tksvakus of 
Ayodhya, give place to a series of dynasties in Bihar & 

Tlio Jai'annat/waaftAa at Ellora is DOW claimed Lj be a Jain sanctuary. Fer* 
gusson aud Burgess’s Case Tmptcs o/ i/irfia, p. 500. Buddhist books siwak of 
namo JaganniUha-Buddhiya-Rudraj&mala-tantra, (cd. Kasikmohan Ohattopa- 
dhy.aya) describes Sa ptisyati Jagannatham kamalorugatam Ilarim, To a 
student of the iuserr, absorbed in sifting linguistic and historical details, - the 
ultimate result gives a moaning and purpose to his acquired da^n ; “the dust of 
the rose petal is the only reward of the perfume-seller.” 

1 A^ka, rock-edict 1, (Uirnav, 11. 2— 4.) 

idha na kimhijivam drabhitpd prajdhitavym na cha samajo katavyo. of. 
Aloka's Dharma, Buhler,E. 1., III. 141. 

2 Khararela inscr. 1. Hi : Klwimrdf' savadftardja sa bhiMiut^ja dhama- 
rdjd : of. al;ol. 12. 

3 Fleet, C./.i. , op. cit., no. I. Samudn^upta inscr. 

4 The spirit was evolving from within and not superimposed from without : 
of. Kharavela,!. 17, sava-paiamia-puja-ko, A^oka, rooK-edict Xlli ‘For whoso- 
ever praises^ his own sect, or blame other sects,— all (this) out of devotion to his 
own sect, (i.e.) with the view of glorifying bis own sect, — if he is acting thus, 
he rather bjares his own sect very eeverely'. 
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Orissa, the BSrhadrathas, the Nandas, the Mauryas, the 
fiiihgas, the Guptas, the Kesarls of Orissa^ and so on. The 
political centre shifted to Magadha (Asoka etc.) and 
Orissa (Khara vela), with an ‘all-India®’, even * India- 
boyoiid the Seas’® outlook. The intellectual and religious, 
briefly the cultnraV pivot was in the East, in Magadha 
and in Orissa, from the time of the Nandas (the first 
contact between Bihar A Orissa in the 4 th-— 6th cen. 

B. C. of. Khara vela — etc.) and we claim, 

has remained so. The limited vehicle of literature in 

Sanskrit metres became obsolete. The less limited method 
of recording inscriptions throughout In^lia written in the 
Prakrits of the place was introduced from Magadha and 
spread over the whole country. Tn the fulness of time, 
Hinduism sought to biirst the bonds of its environment 
and rolled into one all these devices of S’lnskrit &■ PrUkrit 
inscriptions, and .rocks, caves and pillars, and supplemented 
them with towering temples. The process of synthesis 
reaches its apotheosis in the inscribed temples at Bhuva- 
nesvar — the fixed appeal of sculptures, the concrete, 
corporeally present, partly limited inscribed caves were 
replaced by temples — with Hindu i.e. BrShmanical, 
Buddhistic and Jain inscriptions in Sanskrit and Pi’Skrit,- 
soaring into space with its peering spires and flying 
buttresses. The problem of this 51T was altogel her different 
from that of its predecessors. Consequently its history 
is different. The inscriptions of Bihar & Orissa record 
this history. 

1 See Lectare VI. 

2 cf. the boundaries of A4)ka's empire : Hultsscb, C./././., op. cii. pp. 
XXLIl-III, 

a Cmd^s, B,E,F.E, — O,, xviii, 6. 16. 
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The following lectures will trace this inscriptional 
history mostly from the cultural side. They will try to 
analyse the different cultural elements in this composite 
culture — mixture.' For what Petrie says of race — mix- 
ture is equally true of culture-mixture, in fact its deeper 
issue. “ If ” says Petrie® “ the source of every civilization 
has lain in race mixture, it may be that eugenics will, in 
some future civilization, carefully segregate'fine reces, and 
prohibit continual mixture, until they have a distinct 
type, which will start a new civilization when transplanted. 
The future progress of man may depend as much on isolation 
to establish a type as on fusion of types when established*. 
The inscriptions of rulers and conquerors, e.g. those^of 
Asoka and KhSravela, of the chief ^ungas and Guptas, 
present us with types, both regarding actualities and 
potentialities. But the fusion of types will be best 
illustrated from the inscriptions at Bhuvanesvar recording 
the doings of that otherwise obscure individual® the 
cosmopolitan and ubiquitous pilgrim or the pious private 
donor. As has been very justly claimed by Guizot : “ In 
order to become acquainted with an age or a people we 

1 of. the various sources of the inserr. in the GSuda-raja-mala and Gauda— 
^kha-mal^f cd. by Aksaya Kumara Maitreya. 

2 The Revelations oj Civilisation, It is interesting to compare Petrie'# view 

with those of Niceforo, Les Indices N urn ^riques de la Civilisationet du 
Progris, Paris, 1921. 

3 cf. also the number of inserr. in the Son Bhfin&r care at Rajglr (A. S. R., 
1906) by various pilgrims iu scripts from the 3rd, cen. A. C. to the 8th. and later 
including a Chinese inscr. The same phenomenon is prominent at Bodh*6ayi 
(Rajendra Lai Mitra's Bodh-Gajfi) and the Udayagiri and Khan^iri caves, 
as at Bhuvane^rar. 
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muse also know something of its second-rate and obscure 
men. It is in the beliefs, sentiments and lot of un- 
important individuals and unknown families, that tlie lot, 
the sentiments, and the beliefs of the country are to be 
found.” Thus as a help to realize the fusion of types' that 
announces the fulfihnent of a civilization which is at the 
same time its end, the end of a yii(]a 3 *T, the inscriptions at 
Bhuvuiiesvar are inv.iliiable. A 3 ^, a civilization from 
its inception to its fulfilment,*' each equally inevitable, 
working out its predestined phase to its spiritual senility, 
an end which with inner necessity is reached again and 
again within a lijiiited time will be put before vou in these 
inscriptions. It will deal with the history of India from 
the 3rd cen. 13.0. to the 12th cen. A.O. From the 12th to 
the 20 th. historv is pas'ing through anotlKu* civilization, 
with new problems, and new ideals, a n(*\v Lehemf 'xxhlung. 
Its makers should re;nembcr tin^ b'ssons of the past : — 
mainly two — (i) e.ich 31 T must, livu^ its own life and should 
rid itself of pseut]o-morj>hosis as soon as possible; ( 2 ) 
in India the law of civilization has ever followed the path 
of synthesis. The mass of inscripiiotis ranging over the 
Hindu Y uga from those of As'oka to those at Bhuvauesvara 
show above all things, its fully individual life and this 

1 Graphically describe 1 in the Ilarivamfe, Bk. Ill , and the Yuga-Pun^li of 
the GSrgl— Sarahitii, cf. Appendix. 

2 Cf. Ksemendra (lUh. con. AC.), Dai^vatfiracharitam, Buddhavafira 
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historical tendenoy. But its ideals have never been those 
of its predecessors and need not be those of its successors. 
You can not fit yourself into an intellectual structure by 
violence, whether the structure Ije of an immediate past 
or of a past more distant. On the other hand, the success 
of synthesis in the past suggests its possibilities for the 
future : tlie present age may evolve a name more 
comprehensive than Hindu, a s^iii-it more composite than 
inspiring the inscriptions at Bhuvanesvar, and they 
will rise out of the ashes < f the Muriyor-kala^ 

1 Kharavela iiiBcr. 1. 16. 
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LECTURE 11. 

INSORIPTIONAL RECORDS OP BIHAR & ORISSA. 

In form, geography, content and culture, the inscrip- 
tions of Bihar & Orissa present a complete epoch' — its 
inception, maturity and fulfilihent. The inscriptions of 
Asoka in caves and on pillars and rocks ^ usher it in, in the 
3rd cen. B. 0. , the inscriptions at Bhuvanesvara,® on the 
stones of the temples, from the 8tli. to the 11th. oen. 
A. 0. record its climax and end. From the twelveth 
cen. onward, has continued a period of pseudo-morphosis — 
temples* have been built, charters* and donation. ® wiM^ten 
as of old, even old customs and manners insits.ed Uf»on. 
But the old spirit is dead. A i*ealization of this is gradually 
dawning and with it will come an atiempf, to moet the 
problems of the day with the availa])le materials of the 
day.® 

1 cf. Lecture I ; muriya-kSlam. 

2. Prineep stai-tcd the study of Indian palaeography with the inscriptions of 
King Piyadasi oE PS^aliputra : Biihlor, Indian Brahma Alphaltel, p. 1. 

3 cf. Lecture VI, 

4 Jaina Inscriptions, cd. F, C. Nahar, 1927 Pt. II. 

5 cf. Govindpur insev, atGayi(1137 A. C.) “Pleasing with his guoi fortune 
and youth and a person of good renown, Manoratha went to the saci'cd Furushoitama, 
and on the noisy shore of the sea, gave away his wealth in charity at the time of 
an eclipse of the bright moon and gladening his ancestors with the water thrown 
from bis hands, be for a moment obtained the fellowship of the moon, eclipsed at 
fullmoon time.” Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 339. 

6 inserr. ot KapileiyaradeTO, PurujOttamdeva (1409-97), Prataparadwdeva, 
MSnagovindaQovindadeva (1542*9)— J. A>S. B., 1893, p.88. 

7 Inscr. of Prat&pakapilc^vara (April 12, 1460) : “ the Sani cloth known as 
Pundariksha Gopa ” (translation by Bai Bahadur Manomohan Cbakravarty). 

8 of. Ducunt fala voUntm, noknUin trahunt. 
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The beginning of tbis inscriptional era is remark- 
able. There is a distinct cleavage with the past.^ 
The Brfihml^ and Kliorostbl* scripts present 
the first striking problem."* The Asoka inscriptions 
written in BrShml® and Khorosthl® about the 3rd. cen. 
B. C, , shov7 a number of variants of most of the letters 
( e.g. <*, a, khajot ma, ra, sa, etc. ). It means an anterior 
intensive development.^ The archaeological excavations 
at Harappa® in the Montgomery Dist. Punjab, in 1918 
and at Mahenjo-Daro®in the Lark hana District, Sind, 1922 
and Baluchistan, have yielded inscribed seals which 
have not been as yet deciphered. More than 150 different 
characters are reported.*^ These and allied finds show in 
the words of Sir John Marshall,^® “a most important phase 


1 cf. Yttga PnrSna. 

2 Btthler, op. cit., pp. 63*91. 

3 Thomas, Primep's Essays, Vol. II, pp. 14711. Taylor, The Alphabet 
Vol.II, pp. '266 ff. Cunningham, The Coins of Ancient India, pp. 31ff. Biihler, 
op. cit. pp. 92 — 114. 

4 BuMer op. cit., pp. 2-6. 

6 J. A. xxxtii, 1904, App. p. 33. “all of them were first drawn up in the 
imperial secretariate at Pit^tlp^tra and then forwarded to the governors of the 
provinces.’' 

6 BaUer, Plates I — XIII (Burgess). 

7 Buhler, Ind. BrShma Alph., p. XII. 

8 Marshall, Times of India Ulus. Weekly, Jan. 16,1928. 

9 Ibid. Jan. 22,1928. 

10 Ibid. “ The seals of which nearly a thousand have been recovered.” 

11 The services of Messrs. Mackay, Langdon, Sydney Smith and Gadd have 
been requisitioned. 

12 Ibid., "The pictographio legends on them are to be read, apparently from 
left to right" 

1ft Itttit. Land. Nseos, 1924^ Oot 
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of Indian civilization, which shows close tCffinities with the 
contemporary Sumerian civilization Mesopotamia 
this great civilization which is now being revealed was 
no mere provincial offshoot of Mesopotamian culture, but 
was developed for countless generations on the banks of 
the Indus itself [^id its tributaries” # belonging to a 
poeple “whose culture was largely destroyed in the second 
or third millennium B. C. by the invading Aryans from 
the north. There is a clear gap of 27 hundred years 
between the 3rd. millennium B. C.® Mahenjo — Daro script 
( as yet unread and the 3rd. cen. B.C. script of Ailoka.® 
The initial stage in reading these inscriptions of Bihar is 
strangelj' similar to that in the attempt to decipher the 
Mahenjo— Daro script of to-day. Like the Mahenjo-Daro 
script now, they were carefully collected as mere scratches, 

1 About their connection with the Asums (with their einblcin and designation 
of XSgas), see Asura India, cf. also Marshall, Times Ind. Ulus. Weekly, op. cit. 
Jan. 29, 1928 p. 53. '* I f , how»*ver, tbo aV.ve ctcin.'.nts arc suggestive of pniallols 
with the West, there arc other elements which arc characteristically and exclui-ively 
Indian. Tims, one of the sealinj* depicts a figure seated croas'legged with snake- 
hooded Nagas worshipping on cither side, just ns tlicy are portrayed worshipping 
the Buddha in sculptures three thousand years later.” 

2 Marshall, Ibid. “The date of buildings desci-ibcd is determined within 
tolerably narrow limits by the discovery at Susa and several sites in Mesopotamia 
of typical Indian seals inscribed with Indian pictographic legends, in positions which 
leave no doubt that they belonged to the period before Sargon I— that is, before about 
2700. On another seal of tho same pattern recently unoarched at Ur, the legend is 
in cuneiform characters of about 2,700 B. C. It may bo inferred, therefore, that 
this class of Indian seal is to be assigned to the first half of the 3rd. millennium 
B. C. or earlier and in as much as seals of this class are associated with the three 
uppermost cities at Mahenjo-daro, we may confidently fix the date of .these 
cities between 3,500 and 2,500 B. 0.” 

3 Biihler, I. A. op.-cit. p. 6 “ The characters of the Aioka edicts * • 

prove very clearly that writing was no recent invention in the Srd. oen. B. 0.'* 
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eacli conjunci scracuh conjecfcurally reduced to its hypothe- 
tical unite as vowels, consonants etc.‘ Then Prinsep* h^ 
to wait. Needless to say hardly any® Indian could help 
him about 90 years back.* Then Tumour® brought 
bilingual help from the Dlpavanisa^ of Ceylon, and Prin- 
sep published the text and a translation of the second 
rock-edict, in February 1838. ^ Scholars are similarly 
engaged in seeking possible bilingual help from the geneo- 
logical tables of Mesopotamia.® Prinsep had at first 
identified the I>evamw> piys piyadasai the author of the 
Indian inscriptions with the Demmrppiya Tma of 
Ceylon.® The Maski^® inscription bearing DevSmrppriya 
Aioka carroborated the other details going against the 
Devananipiya of Ceylon^ ^ viz. (i) king of Magadha, 

Calcutta-Bairat rock-inscription^® (ii) with capital at 

1 Prinsep, A. S. R, I, viit'xi ; J. A. S. B, 6, 460 FF. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bilhler /. A., op. cit. , Jnd, Paksgraphy, p. 1. 

4 AX BerQnl, India ; 1,171 (Sachau). 

6 Wickramasinghe, J.R. A. S„ 1895, 896 £F. 

6 Babler, op. dt., p. 33,'—'* The two oldest Ceylonese inscriptions, from the 
time of the King Abhays GSmini, which probably belong to the end of the 2nd. 
or the beginning of the 1st. oen. fi. C.** 

7 Laewen had read the l^end on the coins of the Indo*Greoian King Agathoeles, 
in 1836 iAm S. R. J, KH.) 

5 Waddell, IndoBumerion Seala Deciphered. 

9 The dose relations between A^oka of Mi^^haand Tissaof Ceylon as reported, 
by Sonthern Buddhists, make an importation of the BtSbml script from Magadha 
into Ceylon npc improbable. Mtiller, Ane. InOcr. from C^lon, pi. I and 
WiokranSasinghe, op. eit. 

10 Hnltssch, C. L I. Vol. I. 1925. 

11 J.R. A 8 ., 1900, 333, 385. 

12 Piyadort tdja Mdgpdhe *. 
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PStaliputra ( i*ock-edict V.M. ): turnar— “bofch in PStali- 
putra and the outlying towns ” correspond to “here and 
in all the outlying towns” at KSlsI,^ Shfthbazgarhi, 
M&nsehrS and Dhauli: above all (iii^ the contemporaries^ 
of Demnmrhpiya in rock — edicts II & XIII — Yona king 
Antiyoka (identified with Antiochus I or II of Syria). 
TuramSya (Ptolemy II Philadelphus of Egypt), Antekina 
(Antigonus Glouatas of Macedonia), Maka (Magas of 
Cyrene), Alikasudara (Prinsep's Alexander of Epirus, 
son of Pyrrhus, or more correctly according Beloch, 
Alexander of Corinth, son of Craterus. Tissa of Ceylon* 
theory was definitely abandoned when Turnour pointed 
out from the Dipavamsa, Piyadassi or Piyadmaam as a 
surname of Asoka.^ Continuing the analogy, not an 
Indian® to-day can claim to decipher® the Mahenjo-Daro 
seal inscriptions without bilingual evidence.’ Prinsep® 
and Turnour* sought for and found ; — in the annals of 
Ceylon^* Avhose spiritual connection with India was yet 
remembered. Marshall “seeks to connect the archaeological 

1 hids Mhilesu chd nagalesu. 

2 Prinsep, J. A. S. B., T, 157ff. : B.tloch, Griechische Geschichte, HI, pt. 
2, p. 1C6. 

3 J. A.S: B., « (1837) 472f., 666 f. 

4 Haltzsch, C. I. /., p. XXX. 

5 For some enrions suggestions, cf. BisKun Samp, J. B. O. R. S , 1924. 

8 The services of foreign Egyptologists had to bo requisitioned : cf. Marshall, 
op. cit., Jtm. IS. ' 

7 Lassen’s reading oi the legends on the c,)in8 of the Tjodo-Gc^ivn Kinf 
Agathocles: C. A. S. B., I, XII. 

8 Bflhler, 7. A. Ind. PaUuography, p, 18. 

9 J.JR. A.S., 1896, 895fr. 

10 Mailer, op, eit., pi, T. 

11 Marshall, Jlluatr. Land. News, October. 1924. 
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finds of Mahenjo-^Daro with Sumeria.^ Waddell* goes 
a step further and compares the Sumeriaa Mesopota- 
mian geneological lists with those in the Vedas and the 
Pur^nas in the Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered.^ His 
results have been ridiculed,* and rightly so, for their 
extravagant disregard of even elementary philological 
principles.® Prinsep had started with a mistake in his 
Ceylon Tissa and Waddell’s direction may yet turn out to 
be correct, however erroneous in details.® 

This analogous oblivion of inscriptions, the last century 
Indians ignoring Asokan script of the 3rd. Cen. B.C., 
and the striking dissimilarity between the Asokan 
script and that at Mahenjo-Daro of the 3rd. millennium 
B.C. should he a caution to the continuous-evolutionistic 


1 Marsliall has recently modified his view: “Owing to ita close connection 
with the Sumerian civilisation of Mesopotamia, the prehistoric civilisation 
revealed at Mahenjn>Daro ai.d Harappa has hitherto been designated by the name 
“ Indo-Sumorian'*. With the progress of exploration, however, it has become 
evident that the connection with Mesopotamia was due, not to actual identity of 
culture, but to intimate commercial or other intercourse between the two countries. 
For this reason, the term “ Indo>Sumcrian ” has now been discarded and 
“ Indus'* adopted in its place.” The Times of Ind., op. cit., Jan. 25, 1928. 

2 Waddell, Ind. Sum. Seals, op. cU. p. viii. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Temple, I. A., 1927. 

5 Ibid. 

0 Waddell* goes too far in accepting “ the unique authenticity of the Indian 
Epic King-lists, as an independent source of Sumerian and Mesopotamian history.” 
op. cit, p. viii. 

7 The Mahenjo-Daro script Ii more akin to pictographs, even cuneiform. 

than A^ka. 
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(eitherway from a golden age to falling away or vice- 
versa) theory of Indian history^. For the script is the 
embodiment of language**, and language is the expression 
of thought, and an apparent breach in scriptural continuity® 
may well be an indication of the. birth or death of a 
cultural cpoc^ or breach again is more 

apparent than real*. For I have collected a number of 
shell characters from hajgir, Mirzapore Caves and other 
places®. lam arranging them according to probable 
simple or conjunct units and iiope to bring them to the 
notice of epigraphists in the near future. They may 
well fit in as one of the stages ® between Mahenjo-Daro 
and Asoka. The cultural contents of As'oka's inscriptions 
have their motives deep down in the race-mixture of the 
preceding epic*' (i.e. Arya-Asum-DSsa) epoch. The 
Semitic® origin, the Phoenician® origin and several other 
origins' ®of the script o£ the Asokan inscriptions have been 
admitted' ' as requiring revision after the Mahenjo-Daro 
finds. The message of the inscriptions themselves would 


I Cf. Lectnro 1. 

The Chinese script is its logical dinoueineni, 

Lalitavistara mentions about ({], scripts in the ii uc of the Buddha. 

4 Mahdvastu, 1, 136 refers to about 30 tnoro. 

5 Some rough caves in the Kaimur range: 

6 Acc. tothe P4r54ara-Vyi3a tradition of writing (recorded by BerQtil, India 
1.-171), Indian writing would begin from the Kaliyuga, B. C. 3101. 

7 Banerji-Sastri, Asura India, p. 73. 

e Buhlev, Origin. Ind. BrShma. Alph., pp. 2-6. 

9 Z. D.M.C.,X,389fE. 

10 Cunningham, Coins Ano, Ind„ pp. 38£E. 

11 MardiaH, supra. 
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be lost if the outloak of interpiretetioa is not coFiespon- 
diflgly revised^. The Asokan Maurya,® the BrShma^cal 
Suhga® and Gupta*, and the Bhuyanesyai Hindu* 
inscriptions were tho youth, maturity and apotheosis of the 
then time forces*. A forcible application of their lessons 
to all times to come would be tantamount to depriying 
futurity of all life and denying all indiyiduality to ante- 
Asoka India^. It would be the height of pessimism in 
ignoring the toxic-poisoning ineyitable in eyery ciyili- 
zation*. 

Both the geography and the subject-matter of the 
inscriptions of Bihar &> Orissa, like their script, go against 
the aboye vietir and demonstrate a life within a clearly 
distinct and definite area and characteristic endeyours 
to be distinguished from tho preceding period.® 


1 Spooner’s Zoroastrianism, .7. B. A. S., 1915, becomes completely out of 
date. 

2 Uultzsch, C. /. 1926. 

8 Fleet, C. I. Vol. III. 

'1 Ayodhya Ba^iupfili Inscr., t7. B, O. B. S,, 1924. 

0 Unlike his contemporary in Greece, Socrates, Buddha found a ready 
following. T 1 > 08 C who rightly extol the high standard of Buddha’s ethics often 
forgot the equally high standard of intellectual and moral education of the man 
In the street who understood and followed him. Instead, scholars quibble and 
prepare statistics of literacy, ignoring that literacy, and education are not synonymous, 

t> of. tSriinwedol. Buddhist Aft iti IndiOf p 7. 

7 Harivan^^. Yu$a-Purdna and Bhavi^ya Purdm reiterate this periodic 
orf». 

8 Tho wcomphy of tho epic period may be gathered from Buhler and Kirsto 
■‘Contriburions to the History of the Mahabharata” (Sitz. Wien, 189). Asura 
India, op, ciU, p. 99. 


Qeoeraphy 
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The Vedic,^ Epic’* and the Classoial® 
epochs had each a wcll-deflned geography. 
The Vedic comprises the north-west of India from the 
Suvastu to the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamunft*. 
The Bgveda witnessed the struggle between Ary a and Asura 
from the Suvastu (the Swat) to the Sarasvatl*. The 
Yajus, Sama and Atharva carried on the quarrel into the 
Madhyadesa,® defeated the Asura, and founded Indo-Aryan 
supremacy.’ Pargiter® in liis The Nations at the Battle 

between the Kauravas and the Pmidavas analyses the 
geography of the Epic age®. Unlike tlie Vedic age, but 
rather its contiiiu itiou in spirit, the Epic ago has a 
different problem, viz, race- fusion^®, amalgamation of the 
different ethnic groups, viz. Arya-Asura-Dasa. Its geo- 
graphy is— “South Madhyadesa and Pafichala against the 
rest of India^^. The Kurus had allies in the N.—E. of 
India in the King of Pragjyotisa*® ; the Chinas*®, the 
KirStas* * in the N. — W., in the Knrnbojas* ®, the Yavanas* ® 

1 Asura Ind., op. cit., ]>. IS. 

'1 Ibid., p 99. 

3 Pargitor, pj). 30J-2. 

4 Asura India, pp. lo-l. 

5 Ibid,, p. 43. 

(5 Ibid., p . 99. 

7 Ibid. p. 100. 

8 J.R.A.S., 1908, p. -^34, 

9 llapson— C.//.7. -pp. 374-6. 

10 Asura India, op. cit.,f 99, 

11 J.R.A.S., ■ 1908, p.. 334. 

12 MBfi. , Sabha. 27. 16 ; 55. 32 

13 Ibid. Bhljtna, 9-66 ; Sabba, 78*66, 

14 Ibid, Bhijma, 9*51, 

15 MBh, Bbljma. 9*55. 

16 MBh. Bbl$ma. 9*66 
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the takas', the Madras®, the Kaikeyas®, the Sindhus*, 
the Sauviras® (North-West) ; in the West®, the Bhojas ; 
in the South, the kin^ of Baksinapatha^; in the S. — B. 
the Andhras ; in the Madhyadesa, in the kings of Mahis- 
matl® and Avantl.® , 

The geography of the inscriptions of Bihar & Orissa, 
like their subject-matter, is quite distinct. It is 
Paa-Tndic.^° The chief factors are — * the Seleukid em- 
pire to the west ; the all— India Mauryan empire^'; the 
petty Greek or Indo-Greok states of the Parapanisos ; the 
rise of the Parthian power; and the steady intrusion south 

— wards of ])arljario hordes from the north-east ” 

Asokn’s ^inscriptions were engrared along the very 
confines'® of liis territories “ In the west they are found 

at Girnar'^ on the Kathiavar Peninsula and at Sopara'® 
on the Bombay coast ; in the south in the Kaichur 
district' ® of Nizam’s Dominions and in the Chitaldroog 

1 Mlih. Bhixina 78. 09. 

2 MBh. Ibid, , 9, 42. 

3 Ibid. 9 48. 

4 Ibid. 9-40. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Asura India, op. zH. p. 83. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Pargiter, A.I.H.T., op. cit. 

10 HuUzsoh, C.T.I.,op. cit, pp. sxxvi— ii. 

11 cf. Kautilva’s Arth ifestra: ChafirninrU—kietra & Samihavrtfa. 

12. GricsDn, SchoolOrient. Stnd.T^ond, ■.Yvn^wx.w contributions of 

these N. E. dialects to the formation of ^ISgadht. 

13 HuUzsch, op. cit , pp. xrxvi -xlii. 

14 cf. .Innagarh roch inscr. of Hudrndnraan, E.T., 8.47, for the Yavana king 
Tushftspba as t'm Mauryan provincial governor. 

15 Hultzsch, op. cit. 

16 of. Brahmagiri and SiddSdura rock •inscriptions. 
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district of the Mysore state, ' and in the east at Dhauli 
and Jaugada® in the Puri and Gaiijam districts.® The 
north western boundary line is marked by the rock-edicts 
at Shahbazgarlil and Mansliera in the Peshawar* and 
Hazara districts and at Kalsi in the Dehra Dun district, 
and it is continued by the Nigall SSgar and llnmmindel 
pillars in the Nepalese TarSi and by the Raiiipurva pillar 
in the Champanln district.® 

This inscriptional age started with this all — India 
outlook with Patalipntra as capital. The Asokan inscrip- 
tions estal)lish it as a reality in the 3rd. cen. B.C. by 
forced, even violent, physical measures as described in 
his Kaliiiga edict.® The inscriptions of Kaliiiga'^ in the 
11th. cen. A. C. record the same outlook, when the 
actuality had evolved into a historical fiction®, and 
imposed unity had ended as a psychic realization, where 
die climax an I cud of this epoch® sees the disintegration 

1 Maski inscr. cf, Konakai^iri and Suvarn»K»*»- 

2 Jaujijada edict I — SamCipa. 

Jaugada rock-edict I. A, — Khepingaln, (the name of the Jaugada rock). 

3 cf. Triknlihga in Kielhorn’s TAst of Northern Insert. {K.I. , vol. v, 
Appendix) pp. 117 ff. 

4 Beal, B.R.W.W, I. 97. 

5 Rock-edict XIll, ti, gives A^')ka*s borders to the .south as the Chodas, and 
Pandyas, as far as Tamraparni. llock*edict II, A. adds Satiyapulra (Sati/aputa 
at Kalsi) and Keralaputra (Malabar). 

6 Rock-edict XIII. 

7 See the Maraiija Mara charter of Mah^iivagupta, 1918. 

8 European scholars often mistake this essentially Indian mental asset as 
mere exaggei-ation. 

9 In the Orissa inserr. of the 12th-13th. cen« A.C. 
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of the territorial amalgamation' leaving in tact this 
pan- Indie outlook.® For instance the Maranja — 
Mura charter® of fpi or describes 

the king as 

♦ « (Second 

Plate, first side, lines 1 — 6) — ‘ who has conquered Kar- 
nata, Lata, the lord of Gujrat (Qurjes'vara), the conqueror 
of Dravida country ( suggested reading by B. .C. 
Majumdar*) who has taken off like a lustful lover 
(Lampatah) the twinkling waist-girdle (Kanchl) of 
a girl — that is to say, who has denuded the Kanchi 
(Conjeveram) of its glory, who has been elected in a scayavri- 
vara as their lord by the countries of Kalifiga, Koiigada, 
Utkala and Kosala, whose body has been cooled by the 
wind in the sky {ambara) raised in the victorious assault 
against the noted countries of Gautfa and llaclha, who is 
the full moon in tliepure sky of — ^Vaiiga (Bengal) and who 


1 cf. JttBcrr. J^aders’s List, Ep. Ind. , vol. x. App, 

The atoiy of Knypliauson in Treitsehke’s Deutsche Geschiehte, vol. II 
was repeated in India. 

2 cf. the Kondupatna (in 0ri8sa)platcs of the2lst a»ka~yw of the Gangakin^ 
l^araiimliadeva II [ of Kalinga, issued from Reniuna:— (1*1. v. 6. 1 . 16 j.Sapta- 
daioUara — dvSdasaiata~^kavatsare (Monday, 6th. August, A. C. 1296) Chaiur- 
daSabhuvanddhipatya-Odi-viruddvalhvi’TdjamdnaA, J.B.A.S., Lxv. Ft. I.p.235 

3 , 1018. 
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has become the lord of the Trikaliiiga^ pountries by having 
conquered them with his own arms. ^rl MahSsIya 


1 The predecessors as well as the saooessors of Yajati, all claimed to be 
lords of Trikaljuga. 

(a) Ep. Ind. vol. III. , p. 341. Pa^nS (C. P-) plates of tim Maharijadhiraja 
Maha'Bhavaguptai-ajddeva (i) .lanamejayadeva, lord of Trikaliiiga, the 8uc<!ossor 
of the Maharajadhii-aja Siraguptadera, of the family of the Moon,— issued from 
Ka^k, while the king was at Murasima. 

(h) Ep. Ind, Vol. III. , p. 347, Ka^k plates of the Maharajadhiraja Maha* 
Bhavagnpta (D, lord of Trikalii'iga, lord of Kofals , the successor of the Maharaja* 
dhiraja SiVagupladera of the family of the Moon-— (L. 43) — NahaWijaihiraja" 
paramesoara-Somakulatilaka—TrikaliAgadhiiMti-sri-Malid-Wuivaguptadeva-- 

padapadtna-pravardhamdna-vijayarajye ekairimattime [Hame) aamvatsare 
MSrgga-sudi tiihau trayoilasyam yatrankerfipi aami'at 3 1 M&rgga-sudi 13. 

(o) Ep, Ind. vol. III. p. .ij-i}. Other plates of Maha- Ilhavagnptadeva (1). 

(d) Ep. Ind. vol. III. p. 351. Kntik Plates of tl»e Maharajildhiraja 
Mahalivaguptarajadeva ^ ayatirajadeva, lord of Trikaliftga, the son and sueecsgor 
of th^ Mah8rajadhiiajadcva -'laha-Bhavagiiptiirajaduva [1] .lanamcjaya, of the 
family of the Moon ; issued from Vinitapura. 

(e) Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 330. Katsik plates of the Mah8rajadl>iraja Maha- 
Bharaguptarajadeva [II] Bhitiiarathadeva, lord of Trikalifiga, the sou an*l successor 
of the MahavJljidhii-aja Mahi-Sivaguptarajadeva YaySti who was the sou of Jana— 
mejaya, of the ^mily of the Moon ; issued from Yayatinagara. 

(f) Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. page 25S. KudopjUi plates of the Itariaka Puuja, 
of the reign of the Mahai-ajSdhiraja Maha-Bbavaguptadeva [IIJ. 

is) Specially important is (he Bhuvanesivar plate of the reign of the Muhuru- 
jSdbirSja Uddyotake&rirajadeva .lord of Trikalinga. J.B.A.S., vol. vii. p. 668, 
Piute xxiv. It gives the following geneology : — 

Janamejaya of the lunar race, his son BIrgharara, and his sou Apavara who 
died childless ; after him Vicbitravlrya (another sun of Janamejaya). his son 
Abbimanyu, his sun Cha^dlhara, and his son Uddyotakc^arin whoso mother was 
Kulftrall of the solar race. 
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It is possible, from the 'above inscrr. to reconstitute the line of Yayati as 
follows ; — 

MaharajadliitSja Sivagnptadcva 

I 


MaharSjadhirSja Maha — llharaguptarijadeva I 
Janamejayadcva, lord of Trikaliftga, lord of Ko^aU 



Mahai'iii^hirSija Msha-.SivagaptarSjadeva \ ichitravlrya 

Yayatir5ja<leva 
Lord of Trikaliftga 

Abhimanyu 

Chap^hara 

Muharajddhir&ja Maha-Bhavaguptai'iijadeva II. j 

Uhlmarathadeva | 


? 


Udyotake^i 


J.B.A.S., vol. LXIV, Pt. I. p. 125, Purl plates 
mention Mah§r^a Kulastambhadeva and Rala 

(na) stambhadeva : Ep. Ind, vol. III. p. 313, 
plate from Ka'^^k inontions Mah^rajSdhirSja Vi- 
jayarjjodeva. It is not clear if they were re* 
lated to the Yaya-.i family. 

The following dates are reliable ; — 

Neulpur Copper Plato, Ep. Ind. vol. xv. p. 2. — Subhakara kei^avi : Subhakara- 
deva of Orissa sent a copy of Gattdavyuha to the then emperor of China, which 
was translated into Chinese between 790 — 98 A. C., J. A., 1923, J aillet*Sept. p. 7: 
Rajendra Cho}a Kc^arlvarman Knlottniiga Choi , defeated Para-ke^ri-varman in 
1070 A.Cr cf. Kielhorn, List of Southern Inscrr., Ep. Ind , vol-x. App. 

Thus the YayatiKeSaiiliue flourished between the Sth. & the 11th. cen. A,C. 

The newly discovexed inscrr, at Bhuranc^rar record many of the above names 
and support Fleet’s centention, Ep. Jnd„ vol. II. pp. 324-326. Incidentally they 
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Gupta. ^rl Yayatideva MahSrSiS>dliiiaja Paramesvara 

» ^ ^ fk ^ ^ 


etc.^ 5r <h^qi>^i< r 4ire gw te CT j pr ^f^H<gw 

«ft- 

JWrfefSB-sflRRn^l^: etc. Second Plate (First side lines 
1 — 6). His otlafer inscriptions show that Yayati was really 
master of Trikalinga, that is, Koi^gada, Utkala* and 
Kalihga (a portion of the Ganjam District with Kosala 
(Part of Bengal), Ills claim to Giizerat etc is a political 
fiction* which is real in the sense of a climax to the terri- 
torial unity achieved by this inscriptional age^. It was 
an asset both to the microcobe and macrocobe of India’s 
next culture-era.®. 

But their sense of territorial unity corresponded to a 

Contents spiritual consciousness®. The Epic age 
saw' the race-fusion of Arva-Asura — 
Dasa peoples in the Madhyaclesa^. The inscriptional 


dispiovc the later fables of the MMat^ Panjt and suggest a possible confusion in 
the where Karnako^avl might ho one of the Cholas, almost all of 

whom asBUtned the title of Ke^avl, Tiic recently discovered Cliaura* I plate phows 
that some Karas even used to call themselves KefJarls : 6uhhakaradeva being the 
best-known example. 

1 Also, J.B.A.S., XLVI, Pt. I. p. 153. 

2 J.A.^ 1923, J nillet-September, pp. 18-24. 

3 cf, the courtscy titles of many of the kings of Europe even to-day. 

4 As borne out by tlie insevr. of A^oka. 

5 Expressed in fero-concrele and printing i>ress. 

0 People from different parts of India come to the same spot, e.g, Bedh- 
Gaya or Bhuvanefvar to recoid gifts to various objects of worship asHuciated with 
the same place: Bodh-Gaya image inscr. (c, Cth. cen. A. C.), recording the gift, 
by the iwo Sfikya mendicants Dharmagupta and Dhainstraseiia of Ti5yami*atlrtha 
of the statue of Buddha, Gupta Insert., p. 282, Plate: Gaya K rana-Doarika 
temple inscr. of Nayapaladeva,-4. S. J?., Vol.IIl, PI. xxxvii. 

7 Asura India, op. ciU, p. 99. 
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epoch from the Srcl cen. B. C. to the 11th. cen. A. C. 
accomplished a territorial unity^ ])ased on culture — syn- 
thesis^ of Buddhisiu— Jainism, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism. Its youth coincides with the predominantly 
Buddhist inscriptions of Asoka® and Dasaratha* 3rd -2nd. 
cen, B, C. and the Jaina inscrr. of Kharavela®, 2nd Cen. 
B. C. Its maturity witnessed a resurgence of aggressive 
Br&hmaiiisui in the inscriptions of the ^ungas 2ndcen. 
B. C. etc.,® of the Guptas 4th. Cen. A. C.’ . 

(cf. Samundra Gupta) see the Maukhari Anantavarma 
7th cen. A. C. in the Asoka and Basaratha eaves in the 
Barabar Hills: its fulftlment, climax and close in the 
inscriptions at Bhuranesvara (Konapraka & Purl) (8th— 
l2th cen A. 0.)® . 

1 cf. Nayapalftdeva’s iiiBor. op. cit., Proceed., B. A. S., 1879, p. 221. (L. 18) - 
Samaata-bMmandala-r&jffa — hh&ram^avi Ibi) bhrat : . 

2 cf. The Buddhist jnscr. in the Lingardja temple drdicaied to Kirtivdsa. 
{See Lecture VI) at Bhuvane^var. 

3 In the Katt^ambl, Safichl and Sarnath pillar-edicts Afnka orders heretical 
monks and nuns to be expelled from the Saingha In a passage from Budhughosa s 
Samantapasadika (quoted by Boyer) A^oka is slated to have given while robes 
(setakSni votthani) to the heretical monks whom ho expelled ; of V inaya-pitaka, 
Oldenberg, Vol. Ill, p. 3! 2: Bigandet'.s Life or Legend of Gaudama {2 \Z9] \ 
Dfporo^a, VII, 53 ; MahSt}a^a,Y: 270. White colour in contrast with the 
proper Yellow colour of a Buddhist monk’s robes. 

4 Barabar Hills care inscr. 

. 6 J. B. 0. R. S., 1917. 

6 One Asvatnedha against Demetrios, the second against the conquest of 

Magadba by the Kalifigan Kbaravela; Raniipali inscr. .7. B, O.R. iV., 1926 
Khararela inscr ; J. B. O. R. S., 1917. 

7 Fleet, Gupta Insert., No. I, plate 1. 

8 The SomavamH Yayati line inscrr. 
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The epic age ended with a race — mixture, leaving 
culture — currents yet undetermined.' Thus the 
Culture problems of the iusoriptional era we; * and 
they were met in ways entirely new,® unrecognised in 
so-called orthodoy traditional history.* The scene opens 
with Cliandragupta. Indian’, Ceylonese® and Burmese’ 
tradition mention him as founder of the Maurya dynasty 
and as his two immediate successors BindusSra and Asoka* 
The Pumnas,® Dipavamsa,® Mahavamsa,'® Buddhghosa’s 
SamantapasadikS" all agree in his accession to power 
before Asoka and Bindusara.'* But there is an air of 
mystery about his personality. He heralds in a new epoch 
which was going to he the epoch of religious or cultural 

1 Tlio Ynjxa Pstrnti confaSPs between the different groups of mlet^hchns Wvinjf 
in India towards tlu* elose of tlie Ep:c age. 

2 Mann’s description (»f tin MlprhrhhndeS i (v\\. M) reeogniseH ’ndian and 
n(m«Tn'li‘kn territory but bo almost avoids the age-old Vrutya problem. 

•] Absivpti m and assimilation of originally extra-Indian elenionls: cf. 
Heliodoius the devotee of Visudeva at Helena gar, ./I. S,R. 1012-13 and King 
MiHndn <if the jMiUmlapnnho, 

4. Th • story of the ri.se and deeiine of Mamcchsoanism in and outside Iiidii hag 
srill t> he written. Stein has been patiently collecting its threadi in the sands 
of Chinese Turkestan, A fasinnating talc of the texture,— Ruddbisin, Christianity 
and Krane cult-IIindniam woven and inter-woven, is gradually unfolding itself. 

T) MudrTirTik^ftsa, ed. Hillebrandt, p. iS). 

r» Dlpavamm, ed. 01 dealer g. 

7 Hultzsch, C /. op. cit., p. xixii. 

8 Pargitier, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 28. 

9 Fleet, J. R. A. S., 1908, 181 ; 1909,25. 

10 Vinayapifaka, ed. Oldenberg, 3,321. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Bigandet,L//e or Legend of Gaudama, 2,l28f. 
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synthesis in In^ia. In the Mudraraksasa,^ ChS^akya 
“always addresses him as a What does it mean ? Is it 
reasonable to accept the meaning generally given to it 
viz* low — born man.”^ It is highly improbable in the 
mouth of a minister to his master. The Bjjveda Khilas 
use the expression s. The context suggests 

some non-Aryan* touch. Not-Aryan need not necessarily 
mean The ancient Asuras were non-Aryan.® Later, 


the Persians® were non-Aryans. Then again a question 
of difference in religious belief is involved. Harisena’s 
£rha.t — Rathakoia’’ makes Chandragupta a Jain. Pre- 
6th. cen. inscriptions at ^ravana — Belgola® (quoted by 
Rice in his M.yBOTe and Cooi*g refer to Chandrr.gupta as 
a Jain, a disciple of Bhadrabahu®, the Srutakevali.^® He 
followed his master to ^ravana-Belgola (Thomas : Jainmn 
or the early faith of Asoka) *if<si®thus might mean— ‘one 
foreign-bom or professing a non-Baahmajgdc religion.* 
pence the term incurred the displeasure of Brahmnical 


1 Muar.wlk.y»sa is evidently iTcording tradition in the same way ns xilS 

asedthe appellation senapaii of Pu?yamitia in his 


3 Bloomfiell, Vedic Concordance^ 
irtiaUgamanainairnnasamgamat, Hr. Kh.. 9. v#. xxo. 

4 cf. the various explanations of Vi^tyas, 

6 Ila.ivam^a, Yoga Purjna. Bhavijya PurSDa, use the term SOdra in a 
most C'unpr* henisi VO souse. 

i) Patanjali’s i^drfffftman,irvasitcMam, does not specify the SUdroM. 

I y* 

8 !• •^.» III, 153. 

9 Ibid, 

10 Ibid. 

II cf. also Jouveau’Dubreuil, Anc, Hist. Deccan, p. 10. 
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commentators. Kasika adds ‘the family of a 

thief the family of a low caste man, to Paniiai’s 

( vi-3 21 ) where the genitive is preserved at 
the end of the first member of a compound. In this eoiiuec- 
tion the word in the Asoka inscriptions is 

highly instructive. 

seems to be a favourite designation of Buddhist 

princes. 

It is prefixed to piyadaBi in the As'oka inscriptions.^ 
It is prefixed to the name of Asoka’s contemporarv 'IMssa 
of Ceylon.® It is also employed by another member 
of the Mavrya family DasAlatha Uot'rnle and 

Pischel note that ^+3(l3fsw, are fn^pumtly 

found in Jain litei*ature.’ Even Bania’s Sanskrit 
twice uses it in a good sense as an honorific®. 

Paniai has the rule (vi-.3-2l.) when in 

1 Brahmana loaning towards Vedic bine blood is ivgponsible for the word 
audbhijja, " upstart-born ” in Hariv.uiiii description of the next suiiRcer «>£ 
Airamedha after Janainejara-.- 

mtdbhijjo bhai'if' koS iiit Sew'nih K'liifopodi'ija/i 
If it refers to Pnsyainilra, KUsyaixt ro.piiivs explanatinii, ,is I’lijsainitra is 
describod in the gotra books as a dojfiniu^tfiywja and a Iih~>rftdv^jn, 

2 As rognrtls tho epithet itself, cf. Dhammapadn, 224, 

* * gachche devona santike. 

3 Who were these devas? another link of Buddhism with contemporary 
fultui’e. Cf. Deniker, The Gods of the Northern Buddhists. 

4 Tho full title h Demmm priyah priyndnsi riija, KSlsi rock — edict I. A. 
Slib. rock— edicts II, A. ; Delhi — Topril Pillar-edict VII, O and X omit ruja 
Shb: I. A. omits priyadarsl : hut demmmpiya is insisted upon. 

5 Fleet,, J./J. .4. 1908,485. 

ti The Na^rjunl Hill cave-inserr. 

o 4[6hfdha/iacAin(«in««I, III, 17, 

8 Kielhorn, J. R. A. S., 1908, 605. 

9 Papini, II, 4,50 . y. 314. 
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the sense of abuse or attack, the genitive is 
retained' as the first member of a compound. 

tlilWrFR—Neither qrfni^nor mentions 

(Post- A.sokan) on Pa^. II. 4. 66.) savs — 

5| He wlio does 

not know sacrifice.® tie simply records Asoka’s 
prohibition of sacrifice — 5| ^ etc.^ 

Hultzsch"* is not justified in taking it in an 
ironical sense.® Thus KatySyana and 

do not know the meaning of “ a fool as applied 
to I 6 

’ — commentator of knows this secondary 

meaning. adds the 3rd. of his 5 ^^s 

to Pam'ni’s —saying sliould 

be added. He is not very explicit about the meaning. 

— in his atlds the meaning ^ I Up to 

thf* time of the campound had not a clearly 
bad meaning — only the designation of a follower 
of a non-Brahmaijic religion. 


1 Weber, Ind. Slud-, 13,337, n. 1. 

2 AJ)kii denotincps saoi'itice, i'ock™cdict 1. 

3 Ibid. 

4 op. cit, p. xxix. 

6 IliiUzsch, C. I. I., op. cit., p xxix. 

(5 K^fiht does not kciid to know this meaning. 

7 Kai.vata is apparentlj referring to a late and new usago, <*f. Wilamanoram 
pRipini. vi. 3*21. 

8 Bhatt'"*!'’* nittrkltn looks tbs historical nttanees which might determine it 
particular genesis. 
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Now Mudraraksasa not only uses the term ^ but 
® as a prefix to ^ ie. Chandra gupta. 

The Dipavamsa* repeatedly uses or 

along with for Asoka.’ In the Kalsi, Shahbazgarhl 

and Mansehra texts of tlie rock -edict VIII. A. the king’s 
predecessors are called I>/>mnm)ipii/d,^ani\ Deminnnipriya^ ^ 
while the Girrtarand Dhauli versions have rdjdno^^^ and 
Iqjdne^^ and Jaugada as corresponding expressions. 

Tims f’SRS would also roughly correspond to 55T3IT and 
meaning “a king with an unorthodox outlook,” 
or “with a non-Brahmajiical faith, ” in short one who 
created a new faith instead of following the old. This 
faith transcended religion and ein))raced history. 

xVsoka’s inscriptions to be discussf^d in detail in Lecture 
III, give the viewpoint of the Buddhist faith in the 8rd. 
cen. B.C. 

Then folloAVsKharavelalhe Jain in the 2iid — l.st. cen. 

B. C. 


1 Hillebnindt, KautUiyfmslra, lUUS, ;)0. 

2 Mudr»iukinsa, cd. llilk*bnindfc, p. I'>y, lines. 1-5. 

3 Ibid, 

4 J. A. a. B., 0, pp. 472ff:, 5001!. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 .T.A.S.B. , op. cit. , 0. p. 472 f. , p. 660 f. 

8 Even his successor Da^aliitha is dcicribed as riev'tompiya, Xagnrjunl Hill 
cave-inserr. 

9 Text, rock-edict VIII. A. 

10 Holtzscb. op. cit. See plates. 

11 Ibtdt 

12 i&M. 
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The Buddhist and Jains are soon regarded as one 
common^ non-BiShma^ical faitli, both originally aggre- 
ssive* — A^oka the conqueror of Kalinga,-^ 
and KhSravelathe invader of wtbi* — took away the 
trophy of a sacred image brought by Nandaraja,«l«^(vrapfh!ff^ 
54wifjid<H . . .5i*T. . ® . Both 

were looked upon as hostile inspite, of thier assurance to 
respect all sects And both were occasionally 

confounded as the same, as recorded by the tradition of 
Asoka being a Jaina’ preserved both in the Ami-Akahari^ 
and the Jtajatarangitih^ 

The Suhga inscription (Ayodhya) etc.^® 

and the Guptas^ ^ develop the revived Brahmana outlook 
of and the Maukhar! Anantavarman^* on the 

I Fct^usson, in his rA« Worship, fonni it difficult to distiogniili 

)et. Buddhist and Jain peculiarities, in spite of B])ecial popular emblems like the 
snake etc. 

Z Bock-edict IX, A^ka condemns Brahmanical usaRre. 

3 Bock-edict 1 . 

4 Khararola inscr. , line 12. 

5 Khiiravela inscr., line 12. 

0 J. A, 6. 243. 

7 Aco. to Kallut^a, A4oka ‘ adopted the religion of Jina.’ RajataroAgim 1, 102 

8 By the time of the Ain-i-AIOari , the process of assimilation was complete. 

9 Acc. to Rajotorofigtw, I» 10b ; VIII, 3391, A^oka was surnamcd 
mda. 

10 J.B.O.B.S. . 1924, p. 202 f. 

II Fleet, Gupta Inscrr. 

12 Ibid. No. I, plate I. For the inscrr. of the Gupta kings of Magadha 
see Kielhorn. Insctr. of Northern India, Ep, Ind„ vol. v. , App. uoi. 535, 
660, 661, 663. 

13 Gupta insert., op. cit„ p. 222 and plate —Barakar Hill cave inscr. of the 
Maukhari Anantavarman, son of ^rdQla*. Ibid. p. 222 and plate — NagaijunI Hill 
cave inscrr, of [ the Maukhar! ] Anantararman, son of ^rdOlavarman who tras 
son of YajHavariuan. 
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self same A^oka Buddhist and probably Khftravela Jaina 
caves in the Bar&bar Hills. ^ 

The consciousness of unity and consequent synthesis 
are worked our first by the Buddhists and Jainas ( The 
Jaina objection to Ajtvika heresy * in the BarSbar caves 
throws Some curious side*l^ht on the process of this 
synthesis — cf the Janibigha inscription.* Apart from 
its historical importance as demonstrating the unreli- 
ability of the story* of the defeat and flight of Lak^ma- 
^asena of Bengal in his 80th. year,* on the advent of 
Muhammad— ibn-Bafchtyar. The inscription is dated in 
the 83rd. year of Laksmapasena’s reign.® The first two 
lines run— JHof qw#(*q) « • (L. I.) 

fixsiTiit etc.’ where already the Buddhist and 
Jaina cultures are merged into each other.® 

1 J.B.O,B.S., 1926, Jackson, Notes on the Bamhar ->^''1. 

2 See Lecture V. 

3 cf PrakliyStakIrtti. J.B.O.R.S . , 1918, 405-11. 

4 It nonid be difficult to imagine a more pa^posterouB story than the fiction of 
Muhammad'i-Bakhtiyar and 18 horsemen, as narrate4, by Tabaqat-UNasiH 
( Trans, by fiavorty), pp. 537-8. 

0 Minhaj-ut-Siraj himsi-lf admits of the independence of Bengal under the 
descendants of LakSmapasciia even after Muhammad'ibn-Bakhtiyar'e conquest of 
t3aa^. TabaqaUi-Nasiri, op. cit, , p. 568. 

6 Another piece of evidence lies in the coins stmek by Sultan Mugk-uddin 
Ynjbak to commemorate his conquest of Nadia, fifty years after Muhamnuid-i- 
Bakbtyar: Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, ro/. II, pt, 
ll.p.l46,No.6. 

7 Rajaiartmgitp , 1, 102 might mean Buddha by the term Jina. 

8 Contxaet the description of Buddhistaand Jains in Harivamla with Buddha 
as an incarnation. 
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The Bhuvanesyara* inscriptions from the 8th — ilth. 
cen. complete the process and Hindu charters often begin 
with the Buddhist formula ^ etc.* imply 

respect for BrShmaiiic deities* and end as comprehensive 
Hinduism.* 

The consciousness of not only a cultural unity® in 
this inscriptional period but also a sense of distinct histo- 
rical entity® from its predecessor is indicated by the 
acceptance even in the Jaina Kharavela inscription of 

1 See plate in Lecture VI . 

•2 From the scttlptural side, the same assimilation has boen a gource of con- 
fusion to students seekinsif to indentify a part with the wh»»le. U 3 feiTtng to the 
K.namka temple Near Jagaunath is a temple dedicated to the Sun. It* coit 

wiis defrayed by twelve years' revenue of the province.** — Abhi^Akbari (Bib. Ind 
Series) voI.TI p. 128 : in the Progress Rep. Archneol Surv. E. Circle. I90o, Lon- 
ghurst identifies the six four-faced figures on the Jagamohau cornice as Siva: Bloch 
suggested ‘local name of Vi.jnu as Sun-god, * the Buddist connection i« described in 
Bi-liun Swamp, Konrak, 85 : There aio a hundred in^^nnsteries, and one may count 
nearly ten thousind monks, all of whom study the great translation (Mahayana). 
There are filty temples of the g )d^*. Ihe heretics live ])ellmell with the orthodox 
Hiouen Thsang Transl. S, Julieii, p, 425 quoted by lUjoiulralal Antiquities 

of Orissa, vol. I, p s : heliolatry is sought in be associated with incient Iran and 
Mags inHwewve—Alheruni, ei. Saohau, IS8>, p. 21 : lastly Abiil Fa/A records that 
the Muhammadans claim the temple as the mausoleum of Kabir Mua’h-hid Ain-b 
Akbari, Tran.sl. Col. II. E. Jnrictt ; p. 129. 

3 SOrya, KIrttivasa(Vu;ni\ Lifigaraji (Siva?) etc. 

4 Navagrahas, Dascatras are only outward symbols. 

6 Bhuvane^var-Puil-Kouarak eclecticism is repeated at Bodh-Gaya, Buddhists 
and Hindus are both claiming the temple. Bat it is not generally known that “the 
ancient Persians claim Gaya as a temple of their foundation, where Gywa [Kaiwan] 
or the planet Saturn was worshipped ** — pointed out by Jackson and Oldham from 
the India office Library Ms. of Buclmnan-TTamilton; cf. also Dabistan-i^Mazahib, 

R. A% S. p lOlo, pt 441, B T. 

6 In the same sense as the different J/Mgas or cycles of civilisation — Satva, 
TretS and D^'Spara. See Lecture 1. 
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a wfeWHcS*-— -and the Maurya rule synchronises with the 
birth of the Bihar & Orissa inseriptional period.** 

It further shows the close connection** that existed 
throughout this epocli between Bihar & Orissa^ , or 
Magadha (including parts of Bdngal) and Kalihga 
(including the Ganjam district.) At first the association 
was imposed frohi without. Asoka conquered Kaliiiga (see 
Kalihga Edict) in the 3rd. cen. B. C. Kharavela of 
Kalihga invaded Magadha in the 2jid.— Ist. cen. B. C. 
(Khaijtdlagiri inscription line 12).® Suhgas and Gahgas® 
kept up this running acquaintance. First and second 
centuries B. C. & A. C. saw the incursions of the Sakas, 
Yavaiias and Pahlavas ’ who contributed the cement qf 
Manaechacaiiism, Agnosticism etc. already left as under- 
currents by the Indo — Bactrians and the liido — Fartliians 
from the 4th. cen. B. C. to the 2nd. cen. B. C. —helping 
to gradually mould up Hinduism from within. The final 
stimulus to this culture —assimilation of the two neigh- 
l)OUring countries was given by the Imperial Guptas 

1 See Lect uve T. 

2 (irunwedel (flwrfJA/st /Iritn /wrfia) includes all lithic art, but it would be 
(lore correct to say tbe second epoch of lithic and inscriptional age after the Mabenjo* 
daro finds. Supra. 

;i Though n it always friendly: ct. A^rka’s Kalihga edict an 1 Khmavela’s 
invasion of Magadha, Khara vela’s insc'. line 12. 
ilbid. 

6 cf. Afl >ka’8 reference to the cruellies of war against Kalihga. 

also Magadha’s humiliation by KhaiaTela— JJ"*/** : (1. 12. ) 

»> oi.Ep.Ind., vol. V, App. Kiclhorn, inserr. of Northern l7idin, non. 

367. 360,570.670, 672,676, 677-83. 

7 The Pallavaa of Kanohipurarn (Conjeveniin) eonsi itute a “inystt ry V. Smith 
Oxford Hist. Ind. ‘20Ti. Edward’s rditicn JS-H. /. 1024 loif, discussed it.in an 
Appendix but has misled the full significance of inserr. Ike ‘The Pallava plates 
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and their revived , Bi’Shmaiiism. From the 2 ml. to the 
8th. cen. Kalihga was repeatedly invaded by the Andlinis^ 
(2n. cen. A. C.), Western Chalukya of Badami* (667 — 68 
A. D. — 697-98 A. C.), by Pulakesin II (Western 
Ohalukyas) in the 7th cen, A C.,® by Dantidurga king of 
the RastrakQtas in the 8th cen. A. C.* In the meantime 
the Guptas of Magadha had divided into several groups. 
TJnder the Guptas of Kosala,® Mahasiva Gupta took 
charge of Kalinga. Mahasiva Gupta soon asserted his 
power and rose to be the lord of TrikaliAga.* (See 
Marahja-Mura Charter under tlie name of Yayati 
Kesari.) His successors founded the Lingai-aja temple 
at Bhuvanesvar.’ Tlie Bhuvanesvar • inscriptions show 
the final stage of amalgamation of Buddhism, 
Jainism and BrShmaijiism in one comprehensive and 
all — embracing outlook. The two countries of Bihar and 

of VotOrpalaiyam ” “Kanheri inscr. of the mither of Skandanaga," no. 1021 of 
Liidevs List eie. cf . also Rejwit on Epigraphy for 1910-11; U. 0. Pnllic, 2Sth. 
July. Pt. IT, No 7. p. (51. The most plausible explanation of how a Pallava prince 
( the Girnar insov. mentions a Pahlava minister of the Western satraps ruling in 
A.pu»nta ) married the daughter of tin* king Siva-Skanda- Nagft -Aat ikarni, and 
inherittd the throne of KancM is best discussed io “The Palin vas (Pondieherry, 
1927) by Jouvean- Dubreuil. He, however, neglects the Davfi plate. 

1 /Jp. Ind. , vol X. App. Lulers List, noa. 2t.', 25, 987, 1024, 1146, 1^40. 

2 Ep vol- VIII, App. II. I. ( Kielhorn, Insert, of Southern India ) nog, 
4,5,6, 7, 8,9,10.11. 

3 Ep. Ind. , vol. Vir, App. p. 26: 

4 Ibid. , p. 9. 

6 of. the title Koialendra of Mahabhav.agupta I, Ep. Ind. vol. 'II, p. 347. 

6 Ep^Irid . , vol. Ill, pp. 347,351, 36b, vol. IV. p. 2->8, B. A. S.f vol. VII. 
p r>.S8; vol. VI, p. 28'); I. A. vol XIII, p. 49, • lord of the whole of Kalihga.* 

7 Without in any way suggesting the existence of a so-called KelaiT dynasty, 
it may be claimed that the Bhuvanesvar Liftgarnj temple was built by one of the 
Yajati line (Supra) about the O-lCth, ♦•en. A. C. 
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Orissa for a ti:ae lost territorial contact but gained in 
this spiritual unity or cultural consciousness.^ Tbe 
Bodhgaya inscription of Prakhyataklrtti'^ of 6th. een. 
A. C. records the worship by Prakhyataklrtti at the Batm- 
traya, of Bodhgaya. Prakhyataklrtti came from Laiika,* 
wrongly interpreted in the J.B.OB.S., 1919, as Ceylon. 
Some kings of Trikaliuga were also known as Paichima- 
LanlcMhipati according to the Sonepur inscriptions 
published in the Epigraphia Indica* (cF. Lankamr — 
tahamw-nidhan).^ Bodh-Gaya attracted pilgrims from all 
over India and beyond, and certainly from Kalinga, 
including islands in the beds of tlve Godavari and the 
Mabanadi.® Similarly, the Bhuvancsvar Lihgaraja temple 
wall inscriptions from the 8th. — nth. ceii. A. 0. record 

1 Yayati calls himself the diist of the feet of the kinj^s of Hengtl, his own 
line -( Marafija — Mura Chai’tev.J.B.O.R .'*?. , Ittlt) ) 

^ etc. 

Thisconscioos composite cultural synthesis reconciled age-old futile feuds when 
Bengal claimed -conquest of Devapala over Orissa-* 

Badal-- {Hilar inser. The PMas of Itengal (MJ). Banerji), p. 5(5 : and Orissa 
retorted — ^ ^ 

II 

Copper plate insar. of Nrsimhadeva, S.B. , IS9(‘, p. 2.12 cf. also J,A.S,Ii. , pl.T, 
1903, p. 144. 

2 1918, p. 205. 

% Ibid, cf.theclom connection bet. Knliiiga and Ltthka, Gazetteer of India, 
xmisix GodSoari ■. “ The land on which tobarco is grown consists for tlie most part 
of ailnvial islands lying within the hank* of the GodaTarT river, called laht^ts, 
wh'ch are flooded every year ” J.A., .Juillet- Sept 19-3 pp. 36-7. 

4 The state of Sonepnr in Orissa is traditionally known as poSrhima-laitka, 
Ep.Ind., Tol XIT,237. 

5 Ep. Jnd. , vol. XII, 218. rr .i- • 4 . 

6 cf. Winy, VI 16: “Insula il Qange est inaguiie, amplitndmis gentem con- 

tinens unani nomine Modogalingam. 
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the pions gifts of pilgrims from difiFerent parts of Indis 
including Magadha and professing Buddhism, Jainism 
and Brahraaiiism and — tlieir final synthesis, Hinduism. ^ 


1 See plate of insci-. mentioning Aijkavnlla, Lecture VI and compare it with 
the Gn.v^ in«cr. of PuruSottaniasirnha, I.A, , toI. X, p, 342 and J. It. B.B.A.S. 
XVI, p. 35S. 



LECrURES 111 & IV. 

LINGUISTIC SYNTHESIS. 


Inscriptions of Asoka and his Successors. 

These inscriptions have been generally studied as dis- 
tinct entities.^ In some cases their historical interdepen- 
dence has been discussed with more or less definiteness.' 
Thus the same caves in the Nagarjuni hills containing the 
successive inscriptions of Dasalatha and of Ananta-varmfi 
Maukhari and the same cave again, e.g. the Supiye cave, 
bearing Asoka’s inscription and a later attempt at tam- 
pering with the word Jijlvikehi have been pointed out,* 
but their full significance still requires a fuller treatment. 
And a satisfactory treatment is hardly possible without a 
comprehensive realization of the process of synthesis—* 
linguistic and cultural— which forms the back ground of 
these inscriptional records. 

The present lecture will analyse the linguistic syn- 
thesis that has baffled students with a penchant for clear- 
cut categories. — A synthesis in language that refiects, at 
first dimly, the cultural consciousness of unity in the giffe 
bo different sects*— the BamhaiiaSt the and thi 


^Burnouf, Lotus. 

Seoart, Les InseripHons'.de Piyadasi. 

Bahler, A. I. 

Caoningham, Corpus Inscriptionum Indiearum, Vol. I. 
^Hnltzsoh, C. 1. 1925. 

^Jackson, J. B, O. B. S., 1926, pp, 49 — 52. 

Hultzscb, op. eit., Introd. 
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Nigavrithaa separately in the beginning,* but leading on in 
the next Ljctiire to therir iinpli(?ation in the same grant 
together, e.g, in the Orissa Inscriptions of the 8th — lllh 
cen. A.C*. 

.A. study of the linguistic synthesis in the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka might profitably be based on an analysis 
ctf‘ their provincial, even sectarian, peculiaritiesi 

A. MAGADHl IN RELATION TO THE OTHER 
DIALECTS IN A^OKA. 

Characteristics of Asokan Mg. are easily distinguish- 
able from those of the other main group, comprising 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansnhra and Girnar redactions. The 
following instances will make manifest their interrelations. 

I. CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF SHB AND 

MANS 

Language of Shb and Mans practically identical 
(») Three sibilants : — 

[ corresponding as a whole to the same sounds in 
Skt. subject to the modifying effect of the following 
phonetic laws ; — 

{a) 8 — ^is dissimilated to s if the next syllable begins 
with 

'Rock Edict XII. Woolner, Asoka Text and Glossary, p. XVtt. 
'Appendix. 

'Johansson, Dialect der fioaoiinnuten shahhaiSL'Hrhi — Redaktion, 
reprint p. 123; Michelson, A JP. Vol. XXX, Nos 119-20, pp. 284, 416flf. 
JAOS, XXX-XI. 
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(ft) inteiTOCilic « is assimilated to ^ if the preceding 
syllable contains s 

(c) siy and- sy become ss (written i). 

{d)^8t and sth^ become si. Exceptions arc Maga- 
dhisms. 

cf. Susrtda, anumsisamti,. vianma-^f Bhah. tislili 
Mans. 

\t{\ atitu.], 

cf. pasu- ; sramaija- ; asilasa ; loc. pin. -esu ; etc. 

{ii) r is not assimilated to any adjacent consonants 
whatsoever — sravakam, 

(but cf. ars and arsy — in this case ss not is is the 
result.) 

Note on dhrama — 

Senart, Biihler and Johansson— is graphic 
for dharma. 

Eischel it really represents dhrama and siniilar 
combinations. 

Michelson holds first view. 

Johansson holds — /• is assimilated to dental stops (which 
then become 1 in goals) in the dialects of Shab. 

Michelson — r is retained before dental stops in both 
Shab and Mans, but that “ Magadhisms have 
largely supplanted the true vernacular forms in 
both texts. 

Michelson’s arguments 

{a) the language of- Shab. and Mans, j^radtibally* 
identicaL 
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(6) In M&ds. athra- (graphic for artha-) occurs 
12 'times. 

{o) Thus in Mans, r is not assimilated to th (No 
other correspondent to Skt. artha- [found in 
Mans.) 

(d) Shahbaz. and Mans, should not differ in such a 

point. 

(e) The single native Shah, form athra — confirms 

this. 

(/) Therefore 8hab. atha—{i.e. attha-) found more 
than a dozen times is a “ Magadism”. 

(g) The last, i.e., ( f) is confirmed by the fact that 
atha— (=Skt. artha—) is the only form 
used in D. and J. of the 14 Edicts as well as 
in the six recensions of the Pillar-Edicts. 

Thus — The assimilation o f r to dental stops (which then 
become linguals) is a '^Magadhism 

Also Shab. sava — 

(a) True native form mvra — ^found several times in 
Mans, and few times in Shab. 

Sam — is a Magadhism — practically driving out native 
Shab. savra. 

a. Shab. qthra — 

=* native athra — + ‘ M%adhan * atha, — 
b» Shab. and Mans, dhraa/hma — 

a cross bet. i. dhrama'^ + ii. dkaimma. 
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c. Mans, mdhnlte (i.e. vardh) and • vadhrayi6ati (i.e. 

mrdh — ) show that r was not assimilated to an 

immediately following dh. 

But Magadhisms have largely usurped the places of 
the true native forms in Mans, and exclusively in Shah. 
dipad ha — . ^ 

cf . AJP. * Magadhisms ’ or crosses between * Maga- 

dliisms* and the true native correspondent to Indie, rt have 
ousted the vernacular correspondent in both Shah, and 
Mans. 

Examples of Eule (ii) 

i^ravakam ; ^ramaiia- ; Susru^ ; sahasra*; mitia*; 
parakramena; agrena ; vagrena ( i.e. vargena); athrasa 
{i.e. arthasa ) ; dhrama ( i.e. dharma ) ; etc. etc. 

{iW vocalic r — 

— becomes ir^ ordinarily, ur after labials (Shab 
kitravjfi i.e. kitram Mans, eudhranay vudhre§u (i.e. vurdh’y 
Shb. mrugo i.e. murgo.) 

Note. All the other apparent products of Indie I 
than ir and ur in both Shab. and Mans, are either ‘ M&ga- 
diiisms* or blends of “ Magadhisms ” and native forms; I 
does not lingualise following dental stops in the true 
native forms of both Shab. and Mans. 

{iv) h in the combination hn is assimilated — 
{bramana — ») 

{v) tm is retained. 

-a^ma-Mans. 

(ei) Sm before i becomes sp* cf . Buhler. 
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Note, to (v) Native tm in Si .s completely ousted 
byt “MSgadhan* tt ( written ^ ) exactly as native prati 
by ‘Magadhan’ pati in M. ( cf. Michclson, IS’, xxxiii, pp. 
240 , 251 ). 

Note to (f?*)' The * Magadhan* loc. sing — — asihas 
largely taken the place of native — aspi in both Shb. and 
Maus^ 

(Locative Sing, of a— stems taken from the prono- 
minal declfiision, cf. Avestan — ahmi as 

opposed to Skt. — astnin.) 

{vii) SUV — and become sp — ( spamik^na cf. 
D.J., and K suvUmihena 

S. — spasunam 

‘ Skt. svasaram— • 

— spasuna 

M. — apagram K. Svagam 

Skt. Svargam 

(Note to viii) Acc. to Michelson as -opposed to' 
Johansson — 

— duvadasa — 

M. duve are Magadhisms. 

S. duvi cf. KalsI duve etc. 

{vii) viy and vy — become vv 

( S. gerundive— tava— i.e. tavva-, e.g. vatavo 
Skt. vyaktavy^s [cf. Whitney, Skt. Gr. 
end]:divani, Skt. diviySni. 
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Note. In Mans, the, Magadhan gerundive — tmiiya — 
has usurped the place of native — tarn — of.. Franke. it 
occurs a few times, in Shah. 

{piii) dv — becomes h— 

^ — s. hftdaya — , a mistake for 

(ia;) tv becomes tt — 

written t and tt ( gerund in ti -Vedic 
tvl; tadattaye^ Skt tadatva—) 

{x) my becomes mm ( s. samma — 

Skt. Samyak — ) 

{xi) Aryan at (Skt. st, Av. st) and stth (Skt. stth, Av. 
st)- alike become at 

S. (13th Edt) asta-: dipista — Skt. (a) dipista ; 

S. tistiti— Skt. *tisthitvl 

M. tistitu- *tisthitu 

{acii) nj — becomes iin written n 
S. va»ianato 
Skt. vyanjanatas 

{xiit) d — is retained in the Iranian loan-word dipi. 
(xiv) Intervocalic y becomes y. 

S. raya, samaye, kamboya-, kaihboyesu, prayu- 
hotave. 

N. pra(yuho) taviye. 

Note. 

Acc. to Johansson, (Shb. i, p. 177, 63— of the reprint,) 
— uyanaspi (for his — asi) — 
cf. ujana — ujjana. 
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Aoc. to Miohelson. 

S. and M. uyanaspi — is merely graphical for 
uyyana — i.e.^ to say that — 

—dy— in word composition have a different 
history than —dy— when not in word compo- 
sition (per contra, note /*/o, i.e., ajja.) 

The same holds true for the dialects of the Girnar, 
Dhauli, Jaugada and K. recensions of the Fourteen 
Edicts: cf. 

G. nyanesn. 

D. (u) yanfasi]. 

J. K. — uyanasi 

as contrasted with 

G. aja 

Dh. aja Skt. adya, Vedic adyS 

J. aja. 

K. ajii 

The y is purely graphic for yy 
and j „ ,1 „ jj 

— cf. Paliuyyana— , uyyama — , ajjacf. Henry — Precis, 
section 87, 3. 

E. Muller — Pali Gr. p. 49. 

Jacob ; — Erz. sec. 36. 

Windsch— Essay on Pali — (The transactions of 

the International Congress of Orientalists held at Algiers) 
ignores tne above fact when he takes P51i uyyana — as a 
*MSgadhan’ relic. 
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In PrSkyit— d y- — in word composition ha^ the saflae 
histoi;y as — dy — when not in word composition, i.e. jj 
M%adhi yy. 

Johansson — y iorj in S and M. — a ‘ Milgadhism ’ — 
wrong *.* y never used for j in D. J. K. — of the 
Idr-Edicts and D. J. E. K.— essentially similar 
to the ‘ Magadhan ’ original. 

*Acc. to native grammarians j becomes y in MagadhX 
Prakrit. 

Bat MagadhI Prakrit has only two noteworthy 
agreements He. IV. 292 with the Magdhan dialects of 
the Asokan inscriptions — viz : — 

(i) / takes the place of r Var. XI. 3 ; He. IV. 288. 
(U) — e if „ „ „ original ar ( — o in the other 

dialects). Var. XI. 40 ; He. 
IV. 287. 

But MagadhI Prakrit has one special agreement with 
the dialect of the Girnilr redaction, viz ; — 

(•) The Aryan 8( (Skt. sf) and sfh (sth) fall togetlier 

in sf, 

Acc. to Michelson — majura— = a * Magadhism’ cf. 

corve.spondciit in I). J. K. 

(ar») intervocalic A — 

-either lost or weakly pronounced, 
cf. iOf M. waa as contra. S. ma[ha]. 
{iwi) Indie, nih — 

•^ni in compounds 
cf. S. nik [r]aniatu 

M. nikramaintu, nikramisu 
S. nikramunam 
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J^ote. Acc. to Johansson — (Shb. ii, p. 17) — 

— erroneously places nihramisu in the same 

category as dukara'fn S. [du] katam, M. 

dukata 

(final m graphically omitted). 

Acc. to M,ichelson— 

[du] katam and dukata=‘*Magadhism*’ 

cf. AJP 

cf. K. dukatam 

Note the difference in dukatam, dukale and nikharntu, 
nikhamisu, nikhamitha (possibly tha) vinikhamane. 
cf.. D. & J. nikhamavti cf. Johansson, Shb. ii, p. 89, 
footnote 2. 

®hab. joii — karhdharh — certainly a Magadhism shown by 

M. agi — karndhani 
K. agi — karndhani 
Dh. agi — karndhani 
G. agi — kharndhani 

cf. the contrast with dukaram, dukataih 

Johansson — read G. apikamdhdni but kh is 
absolutely certain cf. Ep. Indica ii. 

{ivvii) h as the correspondent of Indica dh - in S. iha 

{xviii) Indie utthdnam — 

retained ( written uthanam ) 

Note. The vernacular termination supports S. 
uthanam i.e. 

uthanam = Skt. utthS-nam. 
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Per contra note ‘ Mfigadhan ’ endings -e and in 
M. uthane, S. nthanasi, M. u [tliana^i] 

These forms are certainly ‘ Magadhisms’ cf. 
Miclielson and Johansson. 

Johansson — S. uthanam = a ‘Magadhism’ — highly 
improbable. / 

iitha na — never found in any of the MSgadhan 
versions of the Pourteen- Edicts. 

Again the th of dhramadhi th anaye and dhramadhi- 
tUvca. (e) 

— not careless writing for th — shown by 
M. dhramadhithanaye 
dhramadliithane 
K. dhammadhithaiiaye 
These forms are ‘ Magadhisms.’ 

Cf. Johansson — Treatise on the dialects of the Shb. 

recension, O]). cit. 

i pp. IG"), 166 (61, 52 of the reprint) 168, 
169 (61, 65) 170 (56) ; n pp. 17, 18. 

On * Magadhan ’ uthana — and (r. ustana — cf. Michel- 

son, 1. F. 

v'xix) Reappears as e (grapliical for co? pacn ) ; 

Note. M. & S. pachn (lluhler’s pachha Z1)MG. 43, 44) — 
xiiith Edict = Magadhisms, cf. K. [pajeha 
(Biihler) fpajchhS. 

(xx) the r of kerala 

(a) The nom. sing. masc. of a- stems. 

— a few times apparently ends in — a cf. S. jana 

(b) Original j’-stems -become u-stems 

cf. pituna 

S. bhratunam, spasunam 

N. spasnna 

S. & N. matapitusu. 



(c) Nora. plu. of the cardinal number — oaturo 

S. cature with * Magadhan ’ -e for -o 

[d) The loc. plurals pavrioasu 

[ — S. pa[mca]8u 

M. pam[casu] and sasu — 
by the analogy of a — stems 

(c) The genitive sing, of the first personal pronoun maha 

S. ma[ha] 

M. raaa 

Note. The same form is found in Prakrit. Pisohel’s ex- 
planation (Gr. Section 418) that it corresponds to 
Skt. mahyam is phonetically difficult. 

Acc. to Michelson — maha is for *mama by influence of 
* mahyam. 

(f) ayo — as a nom. sing. 

— only in S. 

Note. Acc. to Johansson — -Shb. ii p. 46, — under different 
accentual conditions, — am becomes — atii and — o 
in Shb. dialect, (doubtful ?) 

Acc. to Michelson — 

ayo — is for — ayani by the analogy of the nom. 
sing. masc. of other pronouns such as so, yo^ etc. 

Acc. to Michelson— 

the form ayi is a hyper — Magadhism. cf. If. 
xxiv. p. 65. 

lyo — a blend of — native ayo and * MSgadhan 
iyain directly comparable to draijima — ^a cross 
between native dhrama — ^and ' Magadhan 

dhafi^m — 
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Aoc. to Johansson — 

dhramo in Biihler El. Sh. xii. 6 — aco. sin^. 

— but acc. to Michelson — it is an error. 

Cf. M. dhrarnam also numerous other acc. sing, of 
masc. a— stems in S. & M. 

On the gender of ayo cf. Johansson 1. c. ii. pp. 34 (footnote 

2), 79. 

lymn in both M. & S. is a * Magadism ’. 

(g) Tile peculiar optatives aiyaau and hanineyasu — (M. has 

lacunas where the forms would otherwise oecuii) 

(h) gerund in tti (written ti) 


— corresponding to Vedic — tvl S. Htiii 
M. darseti *dar8ayitol 
(i> Certain lexical features — 

such as atra^ apagratho (M. has a lacuna in the 
corresponding passage). 

[On the etymology of apagratho, cf. Buhler, 
xliii, p. 174. 

S. menati (if not a blunder for raa — ) 
corresponds to Gothic mainjan. 

old Bulgarian meniti) 

S. joti — Skt. jyotis - 

S. vuta — ue. vutta, Skt. uptani 

S. vidhem— cf. Johansson, Shb, i. p. 134, 20. of the 


S. vracamti 


reprint. 


S. & M. tatham (Johansson, Shb. i. p. 164,40 of reprint. 
M. v^=Skt. evam, Johansson Shb. i. p. 174^ 40 

reprint. 

S. vo, Johansson ii. pp. 44, 46. Eranke, Pu. Skt. 

pp. 106, 161, asamanasa, spasunam, yo, yamatro 
M. asatasa, spasuna. 
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Note. S. — yo — 

Etymology not yet solved 

— Johansson (Shb. i, pp, 154, 155, 40 & 48 of the 
reprint — ) disproves Biihler. 

Acc. to Johansson — yo stands for yava — a doublet 
of eca — (farfetched?) 

Acc. to Michelson — yo 

— is a fossilized nom. sing. masc. of va 

Of. M. & K. yam corresponding to S. yo (not the 
particle) x, 21 

Similarly S. so and ‘ Magadhan ’ se as: ad verbs — ^are 
fossilized nom. sing, of sa — shown bv 

o t/ 

G. correspondent ta {*tad) 

S. 80 and ‘ Magadhan ’ ae treated by Johansson Shb. ii 

pp. 42 — 44 

S, cayo=csi + yo. 

Note. — S. yamatro — ■ 

— for etymology, cf Johansson, Shb. ii. p. 98. 
Johansson goes to extra — Indie Indo-European 
languages to explain this difficult word ; occasion- 
ally one must do so to properly explain certain 
middle-Indic words. 

Acc. to Michelson — yamalro = ya + vmtror—K 

possessive 

ndp compound = “ as many as 

Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. redactions *.* — 

much nearer to Sanskrit — than other versions of the 

Eourteen-Ed icts. 

Geographically, this is just what one should expect. 

The dialect of S. & M. hardly belongs to the 
Middle-Indic stage of development. (Michelson). 
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B. SHB. AND MANS. COMPAEBD WITH GIR. 


The points of contact between the dialect of Shb. and 
Mans, and the dialect of G. 

— much more striking than between S. & M. — and the 
‘ Magadhan ’ c^alects. 

(i) Pinal -aa appears as -o. 

Note. In M. ‘Magadhan’— e has entirely wiped out 

native -0 

(ii) is retained. 

S. & M. nasti S. dhramasamstave 

G. — nasti G. dhammasainstavo 

S. S. [ha]stino S. vistitena 

M. hastine G. vistatana etc. 

G. hasti — 

(iii) the sound r. 

(iv) the sound ii. 

M. dhramacaraiia M. bramaiia 

S. dhramacara^am 

D. dhammacaranam G. bramharui 

Note. In case— endings, vi is replaced by w through the 
analogy of other words where dental n is obtained 
phonetically. This is true for M. S. & G. There 
arc a couple of cases where the same phenomenon 
takes place in suffixes in tlie dialect of Shb. cf. 
Johansson, Shb. i. p. 166 (62 of the reprint) 

Michelson, AJP. xxx, 1. c. J*s Ka [lanam] 
in Biihler’s ed : in El. ii. 

Acc. to Michelson - garam a blunder for gam ha (Bhhler) 
On Tambapamni — Michelson IP. xxiv. p. 66; 

Pitinika. 
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On JBftbler’s karanaip in G. cf, Michelson, 1. o. p. 65. _ 

nn (written mn and n) from Indie ny — 

Si & G. amna— , ana~, 

M. ana — 

Note. In M.— doublets with nn (viTitten n) 
e>g. ana—, ana — , inanati, manati. 

Similarly, M. puiiam, punam. 
but S. punam 

G. pumnam~Skt punyam. 

Michelson — 

“ I know no thoroughly satisfactory explana- 
tion of the doublets. The best, I can offer at 
present, is that as iii and n alike were foreign to the 
dialect of the Magadhan scribe, he was careless in 
distinguishing the two or was ignorant of their 
proper usage. The forms witn n then are purely 
fictitious.” For the possibility of the principle, 
see Johansson, Shb. ii. p. 43. 

(v) jn becomes n initially and either nn or n medially. 

S. natinain S. rana, rano 

M. natina G. rana, r5no 

G. natlnam 

Note. The alphabets of S. M. N. G. hinder us from being 
positive in the matter. For 
S. rana, rano, can be either ranna, ranno, rana, raiio 
(and conceivably, ranna, ranno,. 

G. r§>nS>, T§>no can be either rana, rano, ranna, ranno 
(it will be recalled that long vowels are not 
shortened before the consonants in the dialect of 

a) 
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Pali and the various Prakrit languages point toiif» 
in the forms. 

S. & M. tugiapemi 

S. — a^apayami, ajjapitam 

M.— an^ita 

S.— a^apes’ ainli; M.— a^apayisati oifer some 
difficulty when contrasted with G. SnapaySmi, 
anapitam, anapayisati. 

Acc. to Johansson — (Shb. i. p. 165, 61 of the reprint) 

—initial a is long and n phonetically becomes 
We have the same phenomenon in PSli : 
e.g. ranna, ranno, yanno, Spftpeti, Spatti. 

In ordinary Prakrit jn becomes (initially 9.) in 
MagadhX and PaisacI nn. 

Por the agreement of Pali with S. & M. in this point 
as opposed to G. note. 

Pali — hirannam 
S.— [h]i [ra] na — 

M.— hina (read hirana — ) 

G. — hiramiaa — 

(vi) II (written h) from Indie by 

S. & M. kalaija— , 

G. kala^a — 
cf. Pali kallapa — 

(vii) Ch is retained in the correspondents to Skt. 

Chavati 

Skt. chtlta — [as a participle] 

S. M. — choti S. & M. chuta — , 

G.”~chavati G. chuta— “ 
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^'!IISigadhan’ hoH has nearly everywhere usurped the place of 
native choH in M. Similarly huta — (written hiita-) the 
place of cftw^«-(written chuta)y liotu had everywhere taken 
the place of chotu. hoti used in S. - 2 times. 
hoti...ia G. — ^but chavati predominant. 
hiti is a M^gadhism — 

therefore D. J. & K. have hoti only as=Skt. chavati 
Similarly regarding huta— Sind hotu. 

(ix) partial agreement is not assimilating. 

r to adjacent consonants 
S. & M. savratra i.e. sarvatra 
G. sarvatra 

S. & M. — parakrame^a 
G. — parakramena 
S. & G. priyo 
M. priye 

S. M. sramana — 

G. srama^a 

Note. The law for the retention or assimilation of r in 
conjoint consonants in the dialect of S. is: — r 
is retained after stops and sibilants, and before v ; 
is assimilated to following stops, sibilants, and 
nasals. Exceptions are * Magadhisms*. 

(x) Indie becomes cch^ initially ch (written ch in both 

cases) 

S. achati S. [chain] ti 

G. achatim G. chati[mj 

(a) ty becomes cc (written c) 

S. apaca 
G. apacam 
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(b) initial y is retained in relative pronouns and adverbn 
frequently omitted in the ‘ M^gadhan * versions : so 
either wholly lost in actual pronunciation or very 
weakly pronounced. 

Note to (x) — 

hh in G. & M. are ‘ Magadhisms ’ 
therefore in D. J. & K. — ^kkh (written kh, kh and 
not kkii of course initially) is the regular corres- 
pondent to Indie ks of. Johansson, S. ii. p. 23* 

•Acc. to- Johansson — Biihler reads 8am[ohi] tena inZDMG.) in 
Ed. he reads samklutena. 

Johansson, Bartholoinae, and Michelson-reject Pischel’s 
‘ law *. Is Ayara zzh is ivflected bz j jh in.middle 
Indie languages. 

(c) emm not hevam — is the correspondent to Skt. evam. 

(d) S. rana, rano 

G. rana, rano (and not — ^jin) 

(e) muyd (written may a in M. & S.) 

— as the inst. sing, of the 1st personal pronoun 
(and not mamaya) 

(f) ah^ (and not hnkain) — nom. sing, of the 1st per. 

pronoun. 

(g) y (and not h) in the ending of the 1st per. sing, of the 

Optative). 

S. vi’aoheyam, 

G. gacheyom. 

(h) o-rconjugation of karoti, prati (not in M.) and not Pftli, 

corresponding to Skt. prati cf. Miehelson, IP. xxiii, 
pp. 240-41, 
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^i) 8. & M. law-r-that ^ converts a following intervocalic 
s to iS — is to be connected with G. law- 
original s converts a following st to st. 

(“) (j) S. & M. at and G. at from Aryan ath are to be 
brought into correlation — observe the retention 'Of 
the sibilant and the deaspiration in both caseS) even 
if the final result is different. 

(k) S. M. & G. — Indie ath becomes at but ‘Magadhisms* 

by chance take the place of native sounds in S. & M. 

(l) G.— original ars and arsy become as (cf. Hichelson IR 

xxxiv. pp. 53, 54) 

S. & M. r is assimilated to an immediately § aftar a 
(Michelson, AJP. xxx) (Therefore problematic vowel 
quantities and geminations are oot distinguished in 
;the KharosthI alphabet). If the two are brought 
into rapport with one another the law would be 
r is assimilated to an immediately following s in the 
combinations ars and arsy — 8. M. & G. becoming 
5s(s) in 8. & M.-— and 
5s — ^in G. 

Original ora remains in 8. & M. but becomes Sa in G. 
Note. Cases where r is omitted are probably * MSgadhisms*. 
Yet it is possible that the process which was completed 
in the case of ara was beginning to take place in the 
case of ara and hence the graphic fluctuation. 

In 8. & M. r is assimilated before a but not before 
other consonants. 

therefore 9 as well as r is a lingual consonant. 
r would be more naturally assimilated to a consonant 
of its own class than other consonants. 
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As opposed to Johansson, Michelson holds <AJP.) 
— r is not assimilated to immediately following 
dental stop in our dialect — nor are the dental stops 
conyerted into lingual stops by the influence of the 
preceding r. 

<3) SHB. AND MANS.—OOMPARED WITH 

KAL AND GIR. 

Points of contimt are few in number. 

03he contraction of ayi to e 
S. & M. pujetaviya 
K. pujetaviya 

G. pujetayS (a blunder for pEljetavyS) 

S. lekhapesami 
K. lekhSpe^mi. 

M. hape^ti S. [vadhejsamti, anapesamti 

S.{hape8ati ) S. alooeti 

G. hftpesati G. alooetpft 

M. draseti 

S. vijetavifyalm 8. prativedetavo 

G. yijetavyam patrivedetavo 

G. prativedetavyam 

cf. Michelson, IP. xxiii pp. 240, 241. 

(b) The phonetic correspondent to Skt. 8. & M. 

manusa, manus^a — ; 

G. manusa—, ue* manussa 
K. manusa — , i.e. manussa 

(and not cum)— as the ending of the 3rd personal, 
of the optative active. 
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S. avatrapeyu, ^rurieyu 
S. & M. vase^u, susruseyu 
M. sruney[u], liaveyu 
G. vaseyu 

K. suneyu, sususeyu, huve 3 ra, — ne 
i.e. (honeyu) 

Note to (a) 

In D. & J. ayi is uncontracted ; as also in the 
* Magadhan * position of K. ‘ M%adhan ’ ayi for e has 
forced itself into several words in S. M. & G. 
ayi phonetically contracts to e in G. S. & M. under 
all circumstances. (Contrast the view of Johansson). 
The fact S. & M. are not always in agreement in the 
use of ayi & e distinctly points in this direction. 
Por the principle involved, of. Eranke — P51i and 
Sanskrit, p. 109. 

Note to (b) 

K. Manusa— is the true native word. 

Manvaa — in the Magadhan portion is due to the 
influence of ‘ Magadhan ’ muniaa — which is also 
found in the * Magadhan ’ portion of K. This does 
not affect the fact that ‘ Magadhan ’ mmisa — itself 
is a contamination of mnnusa-— and pulisa — 

Cf. Michclson, IE. xxiii, p. 254ff. 

Conclusion 

It. is an acknowledged fact that in Edicts i— ix — 
the dialect of the Kalsi recension is practically pure 
‘ Magadhan, ’ with but few traces of the native dialect. 
In Edicts x — xiv the local dialect is prominent, but 
♦ M«igadhisms ’ are not infrequent. It is probably due to 
this that w'e are unable to point out more special points 
of contact of the dialects of S. M. G. & K. 
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(4) SHB. AND MANS.— COMPARED WITH KAL.- 

Few special ppints of contact can be shown eTen? if- 
they existed. 

Therefore Edicts i — ix, — pure ‘ Magadhan’ with few 
traces of nati^'e dialect ; 

Edicts X — ^xiv, — local dialect prominent but * M%a- 

dhisms ’ not infrequent 

Examples : 

,(a) The contraction of ay a to a in the 3rd sing. indica4.i.ye 
and 3rd pi. of the imperative of the Causative. 

S. M. K. — pujeti 

[S. — pat[r]ivedetu, M. pativedetu, 3d.pl. m. graphi- 
cally omitt^. 

S. & M. — aradhetu 
S. — aradheti K[pali]vedeintu 
M!. — aradheti S. rocetu 

S. — vadheti K. locctu 

S. — anuneti 

Note. The contraction of aya in these forms is foreign to 
G. D. & J. of the 14-Edicts. 

Therefore uncontracted aya in S. K. = '*MSga- 

dhisms ’ 

Exactly 9 i&-^ayi remains uncontracted to e in S,, 

M., G., K. 

Johansson (Shb. i, p. 141, 142 (27, 28 of the reprint) 
formulates a law determining circumstances 
when aya phonetically remains or is contracted 
to e— 
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But. he overloojcs tne priaciple of * MSgadhisms * in 
explaining the apparent exceptions muneti included for 
cioDTeni^oe. 

(b) S. & M. Uti^ 

from kid iti*--Johansson, Shb. ii, p. 52. 

(c) imain (written also ima in S. & M.) 

•-'as nom. acc. sing, neuter. 

(d) i— in the gen. sing. 

of S. M. etisa 

K. etisa (as shown by S. imiaa, we should expect 
tbi» in ManSi and the corresponding from in K., but 
*M5gadhism8 * have usurped the place of native words.) 

(5) SHB. AND MANS.--COMPAEBD WITH 
DH. JAUG. & KAL. 

* It will probably always be a matter of dispute as to 
what are special points of contact between the dialect of 
the S. & M. redactions on the one hand and the dialects 
of the * Magadhan * versions on the other. For it is 
sometimes difficult to determine whether the seeming 
t pointt^of contact are not after all nothing more than 
* MSgadhisms ’ in the S. & M. versions. In some cases 
aibsolute^ests are wanting ; and the matter becomes more 
or less subjective. ’ 

For example : — 

(a) gerunds in tu 

(b) . the iy passive 

(c) cu * but ’ in S. & M. 

— ^are really ‘ Magadhisms ’ and not special 
points of contact with ‘Magadhan’ versions. 
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Note. 

(a) — Arguments in I’avour of g;n*uads tu (in S. & M.) 

—as ‘ Magadixisms,’ cf. Michelson, JAOS., xxx. p. 82. 

(b) Arguments— Avliy iy passive in S. & M. — a ‘ Magadhism* 

— (i) otherwise we have to assume that lyi remained 
or was contracted to I in S. & M. under un- 
known conditions. 


(ii) Whereas iyi remains in 1). & K. 

(iii) the present passive iy is the only present passive 

found in the dialects of the rillar-Bdicts. 

(iv) the fact that M. ara isu {i.c. arabhisu) corres- 

ponds to S. a[rabhji[yisu]. 

Magadhan « Cor native s should be observed 
in tlie termination of both words. 

(v) Note too the Shb. passive hainiiainti (hany — ) 

with active eiulijig. 

(c) It should be noticed that cii (and not tu) alone is found 
in 1C. of the 14-Edicts as well as the various recen- 
sions of the Piliar-Edicts. 

The tu of the E. of the 14 Edicts then would be a 
trace of the true local vcrriacular. 

This does not make it possible to declare au the phonetic 
equivalent of tUy as t before n remains in the dialect ol 
the Delhi-Sivalik V('rsion of the Pillar-Edicts, 
cf. tuthayatanani, Skt. tiistyayataniini. 

On the etymology of cm, cf. Michelson IE, xxiii, p. 256£F. 

J^ichelaon—hida jn S. & M.— a ‘ Magadhism ’ so also 
M. hidciu^ (if not a blunder). 
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The following arc .real points of contact anti not 
‘ M^adhisms.’ 

(a) The contraction of ava to o in the correspondents to 

Skt. bhavati & bhavatu. 

Cf. M. S. bhoti D. J. & K. hoti, hotu 

S. bhotu 

(b) original vocalic m appears as « + a nasal 

cf S. M. atikramtam 
D. J. K. atikamtain 

(c) tlie initial i of iti is lost after immediately preceding 

vowels. 

(d) the dative sing, of a-stems ends in -iiye (written -aye 

in S. & M.) 

(e) the oblique cases iji the sing, of a-stems end in-aye 

(written -aye in S. & M.) 

Note. Johansson’s explanation of (e) is wrong acc. to 
Michelson. 

Acc. to Pischel--(Gr. d. Pkt. -Spmehen — ) 
aye phonetically = Skt. Jiyai. 

Por the use of aye (ayai) as gen. sing, no question 
will be raised. 

The use of aye as inst, sing, is thus to be explained. 
* iySis and * iya, the gen. & inst. sing, of i-stems 
respectively phonetically fell together in * iya ; 
likewise * uvas and * uva of the u-steins, after the 
syncretism of the gen. ii dative, iye did duty as 
a gen. also: now as iya has the function of both 
gen. & inst., iye was made to serve as an inst. 
Hence aye of a-stems also was used as an inst. 
It would be possible to assume that aye simply 
levelled aya. 
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Another plausible hypothesis : 

the inst. aya was levelled to aya by influence of 
the gen. sing, aya ( ayas) ; i,e. wlien aye came to be 
used as a gen. it also was used as an inst. 

Asa matter of fact all the above forces may have played a 
part in bringing aljout the result. The original loc. sino* 
whatever it may liave been, uas simidy wiped out in favour 
of aye. For aya in the ohilique (iases of a-steins in Pilli, and 
in the Girnar redaction of the Fourteen-Edicts; as well as 
in I lie dialects of the Pilla-Edicts (ef. Miclielson — Girnar 
Dialect.) The dat. sing, of <7-steni8 it» aye is simply 
borrowed from the «-stems. Pischel saw the iiossibility 
of this explanation but rejected it on insufficient grounds 
(Gr. d. Pkt. Sprachen). 
cf. Michelson, IF. xxiii, p. 243. 

(f) samtam as a nom. sing, of the present participle 

(written sonata once in Mans.) 

(g) similarly S. & M. karamtayi- 

(written also kamtani in botli S. & M., 
karafa in S) K. kahimtam (written also 
kalanita, kalata). 

(h) the optative siya (written siya in S. & M.) 

In these dialects the nom. sing, neutre of <^«-stcms is 

frequently replaced by the nom. sing. mase. s o, 

s — Oy In M. ‘ Magadhan ' -e replaces 

D. J. K. -e native -o 

(i) The vocalism of ucamwa- (written mcivaca-' in S. & M.) 
— in the dialects of J. D. & K. deserves mention in con- 
trast Avith G. ucCioaca- (reading of J. in ASSI.) 
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II. MAG. ORIGINAL— AND ITS TRACES. 

(1) The dialect of the ‘Magadhan’ original of 
the S. & M. redactions of Asokas Fourteen-Edicts was 
essentially the same as tlie dialects of the Dhauli, 
Jaugada and KalsI recensions of these edicts, the Delhi — 
Sivalik version of the Pillar-Edicts, etc. These are 
styled * Magadhan * — therefore 

(a) Indie r appears as I 

(b) original final — as becomes e in all of them. 

But the term ‘ Magadhan — must not be confused with 
the * MagadhI’ — of the Prakrit grammarians. 

Because MagadhI Jias a number of special features not 
shared by the dialects called ‘ Magadhan.’ 

Kalsi — is essentially ‘ Magadhan’ but has some very marked 
characteristics of its own. 

cf. Franke — KillsI (edicts i — ix, — pure Magadhan edicts, 
X — xiv, — local peculiarities prominent. 
Other ‘ Magadlian ’ dialects differ from one another in a 
few minor points. 

(2) HOW MAG. TRACES IN SUB. AND MANS. 

ARE TO BE RECOGNIZED. 

(a) Where we have two products in the S. & M. redactions 
from one Indie sound (or two combinations of sounds 
corresponding to one Indie combination), and twe 
inflection from when we find one of these products and 
one of tlie inflectional forms — and no other phonetic 
product or inflectional form — in the D.'iuli recension, etc. 
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corresponding to the same Indie sound (or combinations 
of sounds) and inflectional form— then the phonetic 
product or inflectional form found in the S. c'c M. redac- 
tions but also ill the Dhauli version, etc. is to he considered 
as due to the dialect of the ‘ Magadhan ’ original. (The 
same principle holds good iu determining the ‘Magadliism’ 
of the Girnar version of the T’ourfceen-Edicts, etc ) 
Example : — 

In D. J. K. (Fourteen -Edicts) and the various redactions 
of the Pillar-Edicts — Indie r becomes I 

S. & M. \,vast majority of cases) Indie r remains r 
S. & M. (few isolated instcances) Indie r becomes 
tlierefore S. & M. isolated instances f becoming /—due 
to the * Magadhan ’ original cf. S. & M. ^o/a-Skt. sara-) 

cf. %am — 

S. savra — (graphically for sarva — )=Skt. »arm- 
S. also sava — (graphically for savva — ) 

D. & J. only Bma — 

therefore sav — of S.=r=due to ‘ Magadhnn ' orignal. 

— this supported by the fact that M. luis only aavra — as 
Skt. sarva. 

cf. locative sing, of c«-stems in — asi is a ‘ Magadhism 
— while aspi is native to S. & M. 

cf. Optative yeham in M. is a ‘ Magadhism,’ cf. Franke, 
1. c., 114 

(b) It is a 3 \ ell-rccognized fact tliat in tlie Mansi bra 
redaction certain ‘ Magadhisrns ’ have completely- 
supplanted the native forms. 
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Examples 

(a) The ‘ Magadhan ’ gerundive termination tarya — 

has completely usurped the place of the native 
tarn. 

(b) similarly — jin — in the u’^eakest cases of raja that 

of native — n — 

(c) ‘ Magadhan * — e for Indie — as is found to the 

exclusion of native — o. 

Tliesc cases are more certain by the testimony of the 
S. redaction. Without this we would be forced into 
believing these * Magadliisms ’ really represented the true 
dialective forms of M. Similarly certain ‘ Magadhisms ’ in 
S. usually considered as represeiding the true dialect, have 
in reality either totally or very nearly ejected the true 
vernacular forms, the evidence for this to bo found in M. 

Another salient feature of these ‘Magadhisms ’ — 
sometimes only parts of a word show Magadhan influence : 
Examples : — 

S. spagam, savatra 
M. kayana, pakaranasi 

Spagam — is for native spagram (so M ; gr graphically for 
rg ; Skt. smrga — altered by ‘ Magadhan * svagam 
[g graphically for gg. 

J. & K. svagam 
I), svagasaj 

savatra — is for savratra (so M. always) 
influenced by ‘ Magadhan ’ savata 
(so D. & J.) 

kayana — is for kalana — 
pakaranasi — is for prakarayaspi. 
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Allied to ‘ Magadliau ’ influence on part of a word — 
is the curious blend found in dlirainnui — (a few times in 
S. & M.) dhrarpma — 

—dhrama — {i e> dliarina — ; Skt. dliarma — , 
regular form of S. & M. used many 
times) 

+ ‘Magadban ’ dhammci — (1). J. K. and different 
recensions of Pillar-Edicts). 

Thus far only tlie ‘ Magaclhisms ’ wliich have previously 
been recognized as sueh with tlu' exception of tlie loc. 
sing, in — asi, as contrasted with tliat in —aspi. It will 
be noticed that ‘ Magadhan ’ influence has been shown 
mostly : — 

(a) in the consonantism of words and 

(b) in the vocalism of tlie final syllables only. 

Michehons Theory 

There is no reason u liy we should not find 
‘ jVlagadhan ’ influence. 

(cf. B. above) in the vocalisms of syllables other than 
final. (Eranke— recognizes this principle.) (cf, 
JAOS. xxx). 

Example : (i) hoH (G. xivtii Edict) 

The native word corresponding to Skt. hhavati is 
hhavati hut ‘ Magadhan ’ hoti found 3 times, 
therefore ‘ Magadhan ’ influence in the vocalism 
of a syllable other than final. 

That hoti is a ‘ Magadhism ’ is certain ; therefore it 
is the invariable correspondent to Skt. hhmati 
in D. J. & K. 
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* Magadlian ’ hoti replaced native bhoti in S. 2 times. 

» „ practically wiped out native form bhoH M. 

occurring but once at xii. 9. 

[Note. In Pali we have the doublets hhavati and hoti : 
but this is a case of dialect-mixture exactly as in 
the case of attha — , attha--(Skt. artha — ), cf. 
p. 297. Windisch has properly emphasised the 
fact that Ptili is a literary language only, and 
does not represent any one vernacular ] . 

(ii) guru’SUhasa G. xiii. .'i : 

cf. 1). siisusa {i.e. sussusa) 

The native word is susrusii, iv. 7 (twice), x. 2, xi. 2. 
[Observe also D-S sususaya at vii 8 (twice) as contrasted 
with sttsusaya at D-S. i. 4, Allahabad 1 — 2 ; sususaya at 
Kadhia i. 3 ; Mathia 1 — 3. 

The dialect of the Vllth-edict of the D-S version of the 
Pillar-Edicts differs somewhat from the other edicts of this 
text. Cf. IE. xxiii, i). 218. 

We have short u of G. & D-S. as opposed to the long u of 
other Asokaii dialects and Skt. Cl. No. 120, JAOS.J 

(iii) Susiiisa at G. iii. 4 — is a blend of the dhramwa-type 
(see above) [susumsa at G. xiii. 3 is a blunder for sususa. 
i.e. sussusa with ‘ Magadlian’ -s- for -sr.] 

(1) INDIC SIBILANTS S s, s. 

It is conceded by all that in M. & S. of the 14-Edicts- 
exist symbols for the sibilants s, s, & s. 

The question is : — 

(a). Are these symbols merely graphic representatives 
of one sound, viz, dental s : 
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(b) If the three sibilants are really, native to the dia- 
lects of the texts (S. & M. -14-Edicts) how do they 
correspond to the Indie sibilants ? 

(a) (i) Senart [ JA., Juillet-Aout, 1886, pp. 74, 15 ]. 

all 3 sibilants used indiscriminately therefore 
stand for dental s. 

(ii) Johansson, [ Shb. section 14, 18, 48 J. 

— supports Senart’s view : though ( end of Sec.* he 
queries if it may not be that only the palatal and 
lingual sibilants have fallen together. 

(b) (i) Eranke [ GN. 1895, p. 538 ^ -- 

— declared that the use of the 3 sibilants in M. & 
S. was as a whole in accordance with the etymo- 
logy of a given word, docs not say that M. & S. 
actually possessed 3 distinct sibilants s, s, s : the 
sibilants had indeed fallen together in one sound, 
i,e.y but the correct historical spelling had in 
general been maintained : lie is hostile to Senart’ s 
theory of historical and learned spelling in the 
inserr. of India [ cf. BB. xvii, p. 86fP. ; Pali 
und Sanskrit, p. 33, footnote 10 ] . Later in ‘ Pali 
und Sanskrit’ he definitely nscribed all 3 sibilants 
to M. & S. ; but in certain cases dental % stood for 
Indie 8, 8, 8, cf. pp. 64, 55 and 93. 

Michclson’s criticism of Franke. 

(i) No phonetic law or laws ate stated that govern 
the unusual correspondence in these cases, save 
that M. & S. Bt correspond to Skt. (ii) Why 
is it loc. plural at S. xiii. 
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but loc. plural s-a»A^esM, amthesu^ srama^a-, pasu 
Priyadrasim etc. 

but dental s in anusocan [ am ], S. xiii. 2. 

(iii) The charge of promiscuous use of the sibilants-not 
disproved. 

(iv) Pranke was on the right tmck. 

(b) (ii) Michelson — 

(1) M. & S. of the Eourteen Edicts do possess 3 

sibilants s, s, s 

(2) These sibilants s, s', s -do correspond. as a whole 
to the Indie sibilants of the same class. 

(3) But there are certain phonetic laws which have 
a modifying influence. 

(4) Johansson anticipated these phonetic laws but 
was doubtful whether they were a graphic re- 
presentation or a phonetic process ; in one case, 

the treatment of s+i, u ( ii, p. 5 ) both 
Johansson, and Sorensen (cf. Om Sanskrit, 
p. 286 ) and Pranke ( Pali and Sanskrit, p. 98 
—were wrong the first entirely, the second and 
third partly. Sorensen— -held that S. & M. — 
possess 3 sibilants s, s, s but gave away his case 
by admitting that these were used inconsis- 
tently ; cf. the Prench resume. 

(6) The dialects of S. & M. are more archaic than 
the rest. Thus'- 

Indic r. is not assimilated to an immediately 
preceding or following mute or sibilant, an 
immediately following nasal or u— whereas in 
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G.— r is kept after an imigcdiately preceding 
n mute or sibilant and before an immediately- 
following u : but is assimilated to an immedi- 
ately following mute, nasal, or sibilant : in 
K.D. & J. an Indie r is assimilated to an im- 
six redactions me^ately preceding or following mute or sibi- 
lant, an immediately following nasal or ti. 
Apparent exceptions to the above are ‘ M5ga- 
dhisms’. 

vara — found 8 times in S. and 7 times in M. 

=Skt. varsa — ( no other correspondent ) 

S.M. Kasati and kasamti=* karsiati and karsianti ) 

respectivelly : (=Skt. karisyati and karisyanti) 
no other correspondents. 

—it would seem as if in the case of-ars-and arsi, the r was 
assimilated and the forms cited accordingly to those 
proper to the dialects of M. & S. 

If we had vasa — alone to deal with, we might attribute 
the lack of an r to the influence of the ‘ Magadhan' origi- 
nal especially if vrasa, i.e. varsa at S. iv. 10 were certain 
cf. pasamf^ — ^beside prasanir/a — (i.e. pars—) in M. A S. 
( It so happens that the anusvara is graphically omitted 
in M. 

But it should be noticed that the so-called ‘ Magadhan 
versions have hacliaU and kaohaunti respectively as the 
correspondents to kasati and kasaiohti. There can be no 
question, therefore, of, at any rate, direct ‘Magadhan* influ- 
ence on kasati and kasamf,i. It is of course possible to 
assume that kasati and kasnmfi are hyper- Magadhisms, 
and unless this is done it is difficult to ^cap e assuming 
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the phonetic' law suggested above. If it is -queried why 

is treated differently than ars, the reply is that in the 
G'irnSr fectension of the Fourteen-Edicts ars and ars are 
afeh treated differently : of. Michelson, IF., zxiv, pp. 63-64 
anSd JAOS.'XXx. 

The fact that r is retained before consonants, is dis- 
guised by the writing of Shb. and Mans. ; e.g. dhrama- 
is merely graphical for dharma^ draiana for daraana- 
8mro>- for aarva-t athra for artha-t vrachaapi for varchaapi 
(cf. Skt. varcas-) etc. There are some who deny that in 
these cases r was really pronounced immediately before 
the other consonant, and affirm that the spelling indie.itcs 
the true pronunciation. For the literature on this point 
see Johansson, Der dialect der sogenanten Shahbazgarhi 
redaction, sections 4 and 17. Buhler, EJ., i, p. 17, 
should also be consulted. I am briefly pointing out why 
in my opinion this view is untenable. Why is r treated 
differently before dental and guttural mutes than it is 
before palatal and labial mut<'s ? Observe Mans, vadhrite 
(Skt. vai'dhita—), vagrena (Skt. va' g':iin)f vrachaspi 
^transfer to the a- declension, ef. skt. varchas-), Shb. 
grabhagnraapi, Mans, grobhagarari (Skt. garbhagd^a-). 
This puzzling divergence vaniahes if a nearly graphic 
caprice is assumed ; Le that vadhrite stands for vardhite 
vrachaapi for varchaapi, etc. For why have we pruva- as 
the correspondent to Skt. pfurva"—, l)ut aavra— as the 
equivalent of Skt. aarva- at Shb. vi. 16 ? How is 
this apparent doublet of aavra— to be explain ed ? It is 
absolutely certain that arava— corresponds to Skt. aarva. 
The only way of the difficulty is to assume that pruva- 
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is merely graphical for puma-, and fhat savra- and 
snroa - are merely orthographic vati ints to express srava-. 
Observe also Mans, hrata- mje corresponds to Skt. 
kartavya—, and Shb. kitri to SI;', llrti', similarly Shh. 
vistntena ==Skt. vui'JLena, and Shb. kitvam — Skt. 

These are only^ explicable on th ) theory that krataviye 
kitri, viMritena, and kitram are merely graphical for 
kartaviye, kirti, mstrit^na and kirtam respectively. Other- 
wise wc would have a perplexing different phonetic treat- 
ment of r before the same sound, namely t. Mans, dridh 
at vii. .33 is highly instructive if tlie true reading. It is 
a blunder for dridha- ov di(lhra~,\xv either case merolv 
graphical for dirdha- (Skt. dr:lha~) as is shown by Gir. 
dadha-. Mans karta- (Skt. k;;ta-) at V, 24 is also very 
weighty in this connection. Similarly pafrl 0 !i the VI. 
Edict of Shb. (for prati elsewhere) is pertinent evidence 
in showing that the consonant to which r is attached is 
only a matter of graphic convenience. The fact tiiat at 
Mans. V. 24 we have vyaprafa as the correspondent to Shb. 
viyapatra at V. 33 is a decisive argument in favour of 
this view. Their Skt. counterpart is vyaj/Jas and they 
can only be explained as both being merely graphical for 
my apart a. 

There are some who will cite PSli gadrahha-{^\ii. 
gardahha-) in support of the contention that Mans. 
apagram etc., represents the real pronunciation. It is 
quite true that acc. to Pali phonetics nrho should expect 
* gaddabha- or * gaddabha- as the corn spondent to Skt. 
gardahha- and gadrabha- must be a loan-word from some 
dialect in which metathesis of r prece.iing consonants 
took place. I do not deny that such dialects may have 
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exif?ted, but I deny tliat evidence of the Shahb. & Mans, 
redactions warrants us in assuming that this phen'^menon 
occurred to the dialects of these two texts. 

Whereas in the dialect of the Girnar version of the 
14 -Edicts Indie r is kept after an immediately preceding 
mute or sibilant and before an immediately following r; 
but is assimilated to an immediately following mutes nasal, 
or sibilant; and in the dialects of the KalsI, Dhauli and 
Jauga/fa recensions of the 14-Edicts as well as in the dia- 
lects of the six redactions of the Pillar -Edicts Indie r is 
assimilated to an immediately preceding or following mute 
or sibilant, an immediately following nasal or ». (Apparent 
exceptions to the above are ‘ Magadhisms’. 

The modifying phonetic law's hinted at above are: — 

( 1 ) Initial k is dissimilated to s if the next syllable 
begins w’ith s. 

( 2 ) Medially betw'een vow’cls s is assimilated to a 
preceding ,v. 

(3) Corresponding to Aryan st(h) {Skt. sf (h)] w'e 
havest. (v) Note. G. 8h. & Man. have a number 
of points in common as opposed to the dialects 
of the other versions of the Ediets-cf adv. 
wdiile KalsI etc. hevam. 

-pron. ahmh w hile KalsI, I)h. & Jaug. halcam 
-ayain ns nom. sing. fem.-Kalsi etc. 

( 4 ) sc (except in rsi jcf. Eranke] (i) being assimilatec 
to the preceding s) and s (ii) become s's', of c )ur.se 
w'ritten s'. [Franke & Sorensen are wTong in 
assuming that a (not s's') is the phonetic product 
MilgxdhI Prakrit w««;/#«^-(Skt. manusya-) is 
convincing proof of this. 
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Note. Acc. to Johansson, ( Shb. i, §f0 ) e/isrt=In.dic 
elasya, the intermediate stages being * etaaya^ 
etaaya^ whence eti88% ( the s of etiaa is merely 
graphical ). Johan, doubtful. Therefore granting 
that the Slib. & Mans, had stress-accent ( which 
Michelson assumes ) it does not necessarily follow 
that a system of initial accentuation was in vogue. 
Michelson supposes the system to be of Chissical 
Skt. and believes, from the evidence of Pali and 
Prakrit, that the i of etisa and imsa is due to 
the analogy of the corresponding feminine 
genitives. 

There remains, however, a small number of cases in 
whicli a dental sil)ilant takes the place of an Indie lingual 
or palatal one. These have thus far remained unexplained 
except by the assumption tliat the 3 symbols for s, a all 
really represent one sound, namely, 8. Yet a simple solution 
is readily to be found: they arc due to the influence of the 
‘Magadhan’ original. This is certainly correct as 3 Indie 
sibilants become dental s in the dialects of the Jaug. and 
Dhauli redactions of the 14-E:licts. (See Michelson p. 284) 
the dialect of Kalsi is essentially ‘Magadhan’ in edicts i-ix. 
So in the matter of the sibilants, with a lew exception, in 
these edicts the dialect of K. agrees with the dialects of 
J. & Dh. 

( a ) Cases in which we find s-for s. 

Shb. 1. 2t-a\rah}i\i\jfi8u^ 

Mans. 1. ii—a\ra\. au 
( i ) KMsI —aXahhiyisu 
J. — (d) lahh {i)yi8u 
Dh, — fS] {}a)bhly%8{u)* 
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(ii) Mans. iv. B anu\l6\cayi8u — a well-known blunder 

for *alo — 

K . — alocayim 
T)h..—alocayu{u) 

J. — alocayi — 

per contra note loce [^1 u Shb. IV. 10 

(iii) Mans. viii. 34— 

Kalsi 

Delhi — Sivalik hmu 
per contra Shb. abhovasu. 

(iv) Sub. xiii. 4 yesu 

Edicts xi-xiii are lacking in J. & Dh. & so a 
direct check is lacking: l)ut as the loc. pi. of 
a— stems ends in-e«tt otherwise in them as well 
as in K. in edicts i-ix, it is certain that yesu is 
a ‘Magadhism', for the loc. pi. of a-stems other- 
wise invariably ends in-esu in tha Mans, and 
Shab. redaction. 


(B) Cases in which ‘Magadhan ’ s appears for native s. 

(i) samacariyam — Shb. xiii. 8 
anu80Can[ani] — Shb. xiii. 2. 

(ii) In Shb. xiii. 12— [si ramarati «, . . 

Mans. xm. 13 — [sjrama[ratij 

there is a blend of native * srama- and ‘ Maga- 
dhan ’* Sama-, cf . Shb. and Mans, dhramma- as 
a blend of native dhrama- and ‘ Magadhan ’ 


dhathma-. Shb. prati and Shb. athra- = blend 
of the same type. Cf. IF. xxiii, p. 240, and 
A. J. P. p. 295 Vob 1909, Examples where 
Indie (and native) sr- remains one Shb. & Mans, sramuna-i 
Shb. Mans. srwi^y\u\ Shb. & Mans. — sravakain. 
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The Correspondents to Skt. Srestbo— oiler some difficul- 
ties. One expects * sresta - and this only as the phonetic 
equiyalent in ten dialects of Shb. & Mans. In point of 
fact, however, this never occurs : we have Shb. sreatn-. 

Shb. & Mans, atreiha-, i,e. areata-mati at Shb. 1. 2 
[srj eth[amj at /Shb. iv. 10, sre[th]e at Mans. iv. 17 . 
The th of the last two is an undoubted ‘ Magadhism’ (see 
Johansson, Shb. ii. p. 17, as is also the final e of sreTthe] 
(cf. K. sethe, Dh. 8e\the^ (cf. K. aelhCt Dh. se[thoj). 
It is natural therefore to suspect that in all J crises the 
initial ar- is a blend of native §r- and ‘ Magadhfin ’ a-. 
The fact that seste of the G. text has ‘ Magadhan ’ 
initial a- for native ar- as well as ‘ Magadhan * final -e 
for native -am makes for the Kimo. 

(iii) One case in which ‘ Magadhan ’ aa (written a) 
appears for native as (which of course would 
be written a) in place of Indie -»i — viz. 

Mans, xiii-ii — annvidhi'lyiannti] 

KalsX — anuvidhiyiaamti. 

per contra note Shb. mmoidhiyiaamti. 

Note. Shb. xii — ha day a — 

Acc. to Michelson — an error for * badaaa- : 

[cf. Johansson, Shb. i» p. ll!2] 

Acc. to Franke - : found twice. 

but acc. to Michelson a is never changed into y. 

With these restrictions Shb. & Mans, sibilants correspond 
to the respective Indie sibilants. 
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(2) INDIO rth. 


(i) Mans, retains Indie rth as rthy naturally written thr. 
cf. Biihler — El. athra- (17 times) - for Skt. artha-- 

nirathriya (once) exactly as if 
* nirarthy- occurred in Skt. as 
anarthya- does. 

Thus in Mans, athra-, and athra- only ssss Skt. artha- 

(ii) Shah. — though essentially akin to Mans. — 

— uses thr for Indie thr- only once : Cf . athrasa 

iv. 10 - the regular correspondent to Skt. artha- is 
atha- {i.e. attha used 16 times. 

(iii) Dhaul! and Jaug. and six redactions of the Pillar 
Edicts- invariably use atha- (i.e. a/^Aa-)=Skt. artha- 

thereforeShh. atha is a ‘ Magadhism ’ mA.athra8a is the true 
native form. 


As a parallel where ‘ Magadhisms ’ occur in Shb. but not 
in Mans. 


cf. Shb. aavra- and aaoa- 
and Mans, only savra - 


= Skt. sarva- 


(1) If Shb. atha- is a ‘ Magadhism ' 

then athra vi. 14 is a blend of native athra {m) final m 
often omitted - and ‘ Magadhan ’ athani. 


(2) Similarly nirathriyam ix. 18 is 

— a blend of native nirathriyam 
and * Magadhan * nilathiyam. 

(3) Of. also supatkraye i. 2. 

Mans. V. 23 and Shb. v. 12 anathema = Skt. amt ha 
and not == Skt. anartha-. 
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cf. Bhauli amtheau (with long and dental (k) 
KalsI anatheau (in corresponding passage) is a 
blunder as are also — 
miatapitmit iii. 8. 
dhammamiaathiye iv. 10. 
dhammampaathi viii. 23. 
lajd X. 28. 
lajind xiv. 19. 
vimanadaaand iv. 9. 
pdaamdani xii. 31. 
madhuliydye xiv. 22. 

Shh. vi. 14 a athakramnm is a raisprin t for atha- ; 
cf. ZDMG. xliii, p. 147. 

Shb. ix 20 \a\thani '\a\tham is an error for athaih 
— induced by [a] tha (Skt. atha) is tlie preceding 
sentence as converaely wo iiave alham for atha in 
the corresponding sentence of the KSlsI text by 
the influence of atharh (Skt. arthnm) in the next 
sentence. In this case we are but linguistically 
concerned with the Shb. [a]tham. 

V[ichelson*s criticisms of .Johansson. 

Acc. to Johansson — Dialect of the Shb. redaction 
i,pp. 165, 167, 168, 187, 188 (61, 63—4, 
78 — 4 of reprint) and ii, p. 26. 

Indie rth became rth (w'ith lingual tb) in Shb., the r 
probably not completely sounded, therefore liable 

(i) to be omitted graphically ; hut r was not wholly lost 

as show'n by the fact that rth was often written thr. 
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Cs&ticiMiis. In Shb. thr occurs only iwioe. 

Ji^ansson’s assumption (p, 165) that athr€Hn iv. 10 
is for athraaa (with lingual th) would make the 
instances 3, but this assumption is wrong, therefore 
corresponding Mans, is nthrma. 

If rih became rth in Mans, one expects athrasa at least once. 
But this is not the case ; athra- (with dental th) 
and this only = Skt. artha- in Mans. 

(ii) Johansson. — at ham due to the influence of the 
‘ MSgadhan ’ original. 

Michelson : — J. is wrong, therefore atha- only 
^in the Bhauli, Jaugada of the 14 Edicts and six 
recensions of the Pillar Edicts) = Skt. aHha- 
Hence atha- (i.e. attha-) was certainly the form native 
to the * MSgadhan^ dialect : Of. Intro, p. 167 (53 
of reprint part i.) 

(iii) Johansson : — athra- and athra- (i.e. artha- and artha- 

respectively) should be compared to Pali attha-, 
and atha-{i.e. attha-) with Pali attha- 
Michelson’s criticism ~ as thr and thr are not the 
same the first comparison falls to the ground And 
as athanh occurs only once, and may be an error- 
tbe second also falls to the ground. 

(iv) Jfdia-nsson — Pali attha- and attha were originally 

dialectic doublets and later mixed or both forms 
are of the same dialect by the operation of 
oettain phonetic laws? The nature of the 
accent, acute or circumflex may have had a 
modifying influence, and so caused the dialects. 
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Michelson — aitha — (of ^urse written o/Ao-) in this Girnar 
recension of tbe 14 Edicts — Skt. urtha - 

(written atha-) only, in the Dh. and 
Jang, of the 14 Edicts and Six Pillar Edicts 
therefore Pali attha- and attha~ are due to 
dialect mixture. Of. Windisch, Transactions 
International. Gong. Orient, 14, Premia 
Section, pp. 279, 280. 

Michelson — attha- attha- (written of coarse and 

«<^a-respectively) occur inKSlsI of the 14 Edicts. 
By this is to be interpreted that the form 
proper to the native dialect is atthn-^ and 
a^ha- is a * Magadhism 

Cf. Eranke, Pali und Sanskrit, p. 109. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that we know 
nearly nothing concerning th^ accentual system, 
or systems, of most, of the dialects of the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. But the accentual system 
of Radhia, Mathia, and Rampdrva Pillar Edicts- 
was identical with or closely resembled, that of 
Classical Skt. At auy rate, the accent was 
stressed, and the ultima was unaccented. For 
final -a- whether originally final, or final by the 
loss of a final consonant — is regularly shortened 
in these dialects except in the eases nf un- 
accented monosyllables, and before enclitives 

and postpositives. The same with Rummindei 
and Nigliva Pillar inscr. cf. IP. xxiiipp. 219-271 
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<3) INDIC rdh 

Mans, retains the Indie rdh written dhr (twice) 

— vadhrite (Skt. vardhita-) iv. 16. 

oaihrayimti (Skt. vardhayisyati) iv, 15. 

But more often ‘ Magadhan ’ ff4h (written of course dh)ddh 
shown by Pali vaddhito — Skt. mrdhitas ; etc. 
replaces the native sounds. 

— oadhite^ iv. 12, iv. 14. 

pavadhayUamti (Note too ‘ Magadhan * initial 
p- for native pr-) iv. 16. 

— vadhayati xii. 4. 

That these are ‘ Magadhisms ’ is demonstrated by the 
fact that — rdh becomes ddh (written dh) in 

— Bh. & Jaug. (14 Edict), Delhi-Siv., Delbi- 
Mir., Allaha, Rad hi., Mathia (Pillar Ed.) 
and there are no other correspondents in these 
dialects. 

Examples 

— vadhite — Dll. iv. 12, iv. 16 : 

— m(lhayi8{n)ti — Bh. iv. 16 : 

— pavadhoyiaamti — Bh. iv 17 : 

— vadhite — Jaug. iv. 14, iv. 18 : 

— pava{dhnyisaihH) Jaug iv. 19. 

— vadhitd (= Skt. vardhita — Belhi-Siv. i. 6 : 

Allaha. i. 3 ; 

Radhi. i. 4 : 

■— vadhita (= Skt. vardhita) Mathia. i. 4 ; 
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— va4hatt (== Skt. vardhati) JDelhi-Siv. iv. 20 : 

Delhi-Mir. iv. 16 

Allaha. iv. 10 

Kadhi. iv. 23 

Matlii. iv. 27 

In Rampurva Pillar Edicts we have lacunas whore we 
would otherwise find correspondents. But it is absolutely 
certain that this recension agrees with the other recensions 
of the Pillar Edicts. Por tlie Indie rth is the same in all 
six redactions of the Pillar Edicts. 

It is curious that ‘ Magadhisms ’ in rdh Mans, 
native : not so in rth. 

But Girnar is still more exaggerated. 

In Gir. native ddh (written dh) for Indie rdh occurs 
only once— cf. mdhayisamti, iv. 9 : otherwise ^Magadhan* 
ddh (written cf. 

— vadhito iv. i : 

— vadhite (observe also ‘ Magadhan ’ -e) iv. 6, iv. 7 : 

— vadhayisatii iv. 7: 

— vculhiyati xii. 4 ( Skt. vardhayati ) 

It is undoubted that the single ddh is the true native cf. 
Indie rth in Gir. 

In KSls! — Indie rdh becomes ddh (written dh) 

and ddh (written dh) 
therefore ddh is native 

ddh is 'Magadhism’. 

In Shb only ‘Magadhisms* occur, 
cf. vadhitOi iv. 7 : 

— mdhite (Note ‘ M5gadhan-«r) iv. 8. 

— vadhitam iv. 9 : 
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— Vfwlhwati i,v. 9 : 

— \vadhe\8anitii iv. 9: 

(hlh (written ^h) can never be native 

therefore Shb. and Mans, agree essentially. 

In Mans.fZriA is a ‘ M%adhism ’ therefore in Shb. also 
ddh is a * Magadhism.* 

Shb. [diyadh]amaire xiii. 1, (= Skt. doyardha — ) 

— with dental dh (i.e. ddh) 

It is no ‘ Magadhism ’ for it would be adha-^ cf. KalsI 

diya(lhmn\p^te 

Yet the final -e is ‘ Magadhan.’ 

(i) dh may be misreadings for dh (as indicated by Bilhler) 

(ii) or dh may be careless writing for dhr (reminiscent of 

the native form) Cf. s in Mans, dhrmnanisiti 
for sr in Slib. dhrnmanisrite influenced by 
‘ Magadhan ' dhammanhite see the KSlsI 
redaction. 

(iir) or dh might be duo to the dialect of the engraver of 
the inscription. 

The following are tlu^ chances of error : — 

(a) in reducing the original edicts to Avriting 

(b) in translating the ‘ Magadhan ’ text in local 

(c) in reducing this translation to writing 

(d) in copying the translation on rock by stone 

mason. 

Any way dh of \ diyailh\amatre does not represent the 
vernacular sounds = Indie rdh» 

Acc. to Johansson it is a change from an original lingual 
Acc. to Michelson— not so: therefore it is the only such 
instanoei elsew'hore 4K 
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Aoc. to.Johansson. 

Indie rdh became rdh but that the t*, not being lully 
sounded, was graphically omitted (cf. ii. 25 especially). 
Michelson objects — on the ground of the Mans, evidence— 
as in the case of Indie rth. 


(1) INBIC rt, 

Praiike (Piili ud Sanskrit, p. iii) 

— In certain cases, Mans. & Shb. f {i.e. U) 

— for Indie — a ‘ Mfigadhism*. 

Miijh^Ison In all cases. Mans. & Shb. t (i.e» tt) for 

Indie rt — b, Magadhism. 

Shb. Mans. & Gir. pali is not for • parti (as in 
this case we would have PMi patti and nidk 
pali) but is ‘ Magadhism ’ == Skt. prati* 
Shb. & Gir. — prati is native 
Shb. — prati is a blend of the dhrarkma- type 
and patri (Gtli Edict only) in simply a 
careless writing of this, of. IF. xxiii, 
pp. 240, 241. 

Johansson’s view — untenable. 

Franke — Mans. & Shb. t (with lingual t in Pali) — is native. 

Similarly th (i.e. tth and dh (i.e. (I4h) ef. 
pp. 95, 07. 

Change of r + a dental to cerebral is, a Pan 
-Middle-Indic characteristic (the caption 
of the Chapter is ‘ Die Allgemeinep 
Grundzueges des gesamten P5U) ’ 
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Michelson — excepting ^ (written for eftriibr rn^ 

this phenomenon is foreign to Gir., Mans & Shb. 
(14 Edicts) : all apparent exceptions are 
* MSgadhisms.’ 

Franko — whether r when attached to an adjacent conso- 
nant in Gir., Mans. & Shb. was actually pro- 
nounced or was merely graphical : see p. 116. 
Per contra see Johansson, Der dialect der 
Sogenanten Shahhazgarhi — redaction, pp. 24-26 
and Michelson’s exposition of the history of the 
Indie sibilants. On the assimilation of rtp 
to in Shb. and Mans. cf. Michelson, ‘The 
Etymology of Skt. punya- 

Miphelson — from the history of Indie rth and rdh^ Mans., 
& Shb. (14 Edicts) are expected to retain Indie 
rt phonetically. But it never does 7 't (a blend 
of native rt and ‘ Magadhan ’ t) once in Shb. 
and once in Mans, graphically expressed 
differently in each. 

(i) See Mans, kt'ataviye-mtire kt'afavo (i.e. kartavo : 
Skt kartfwyas; cf. Shb. katavo)9Jid ‘ Magadhw* 
kdtaviye (cf Jaug. Dh. KdlsI of 14 Edicts, and 
Dolhi-Siv, Delhi-Mir. Badhia, Matliia — Pillar 
Edict). 

(ii) Shb. kl^ri — from native kitrim ( i.e. kiTHfh\ 
fthally fh often omitted graphically) and * MSgadhan ’ 
kitiih i.e kittiin (cf. Dh. & Jaug. kiti; Skt. kirti— ) 
Otherwise * MSgadhan’ t has wiped out native forms. 
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ODB exception oinuvaMu ^ [ In ^ir* r is nssiiiifla- 
ted to immediately following t, but i neyer lingualiaed j 
anu9atatu — Shb. v. 18. 

( (Hily Shb. t for Indie aoc. to EJ. 

No. Mans, correspondent ) 
anifmtaJtu — Mans, (with lingual t, suggests 

‘ MSgadhan * original lingual () 

But Dhauli — anueatatu 

cf. pavatayev^'ti (Skt. praoartayfiyur i^).i)f'f)efthi‘ 
Siv., lladhia, Mathia (Pillar Edicts) twice 4th 
Edict and [ pa lyat&ryem-ti — Delhi — Mk. cor- 
respondent to 2nd occurence, for the first occu- 
rence, there is a lacuna in Delhi-Mir. 

Generally, in these texts, an Indie r lingualizes ^ 
immediately following dental mute. Hence the 
phonetic difficulty. 

M ichelson’s solution >— 

Although historically original r is assimilated to an 
immediately preceding mute as well as to an imme- 
diately following one, it is by no means necessary 
to assume that these assimilations were synclnonous. 
On the contrary, there is reason to believe, ffhat the 
^first assimilation was subsequent to the second, for 
the first assimilation is foreign to Gir. but the 
second native to it. AU apparent exceptions are 
.MAgadkisma* 

This difference in chronology explains the phonetic 
difficulty. 
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■tin a'case like ^ndic pravart — ^the first r prevented.-the- 
lingualization of the t by the second r, hence "the* result 

* pramtt-^ whence pamtt-; or if an intermediate stage 

* pr^vatt-^ be. preferred we can suppose this as dissimilated 
to pravatt- (Indie r was a lingual consonant), whence 
pavatt-. Such forms with dentals tt analogically gave, 
rise to anumtt— (of which aniwatatu above is merely gra- 
phical. Thus the ‘ Magadhan* original may have had both 
emuvatt-" and (phonetic) anuvatt- (cf. Mans, anmatatu 
i.6. anuvatt^) 

(5) INDIG 

Readily recognizable ‘Magadhisms’ luive for the most 
part'Usurped the native Shb. & Mans, forms. 

Cases of ‘ Magadhan ’ influence : — 

(a) Obvious. Cases where Indie dental mutes are con- 
verted into lingual mutes. For Indie I converts 
immediately following dental mutes to lingual ones 
invariably in Dh. & Jaug. (14 Edicts) and the Delhi- 
Siv., Delhi-Mir., Allah., Radhi., and Mathi; (Pillar 
Edicts) 

(The Ram. has lacunas - hut it is certain that Ram* 
agrees with other Pillar Edicts). 

In Gir. (14 Edicts) Indie « does not lingualize 
immediately following dental mutes, the few apparent 
exceptions are ‘ Magadhisms ’ cf . : — 

(i) Skt. kota- , Gir. kata-t 

Sh. Delhi-Siv., Delhi -Mir. Allah., Radhi., & 
Mathi., kat 

(ti) Skt. vydpltor-y Gir. vydpata- 
Dhauli. Delhi-Siv. viydpatcm : 
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(iiij _Skt. viatota-, Gir. vistain- 
Jaug. vithip^ta-. 

[n one or two forms, KalsI agrees with Gir. cf . Michel- 
K)n, rth and rdhy but majority agrees with Dhauli etc. 

Cf. kata^ vujdpatat vitliata—. 

ECalsI hel^s in determining Shb. & Mans. *M5ga- 
ihisms.’ The following are 'Magadhisms’: — 

(a) katCi Mans. V, 19 (DIi. K. hate'): 

(b) ankata^ Mans. V. 20 {K. Sukataih^iyii, {Suka) 
tarn) ; 

(c) dnkala^ Mans. V. 20 \du^katamy Shb. V. 11 
(/r. dnkafntib Sh. ((l)Hka(aih) 

<d) ka(a— Mans. V. 21 (Dh. kafd, K. [ka]ta 

(c) htmlmuayesHy Mans. V. 23 hhatama[ye'\8u Shb. 
V. 12. 

Skt. bh\,tn , — , K. bhatamayeau^ Dh. 
bhnti{maye\ 

(f) viyapuia Mans. V. 25, Shb. V. 13 (Skt. vyap^J^aa 

K. Dh. viydpatd) 

(ra) Mans, xii, (read— cna) Shb. X. 

22. (Skt. utaltena^ J. u{aa)ienat 
Dh. tisa{t€)na 

(h> vadhi, Shb. iv. 10 (twice) 

dratnavaflkiy[e^ Shb. V. 12 ; 

(i) aalavadhi, Shb. XII. 2 (twice: v[al once), 
Mans, xii, 2. Shb. xii 8, Mans, xii, 7 (note 
* Magadhan* I for native r). 

(k) atapra^adavadhi, Shb. xii, 9. 
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(3) ahmpra§ai$aua4hii Mans, xii, 9 (Of. Dli. 

iv. 18 ; 

d^iaihmavadhiyei vi. 23; KalsI, dhainmayadhiyS 

X. 16; text wrongly dhammor-’. 
^alavadhi, xii. 31 [twice]; 
sdlavadhi xii. 34; 

atapa^amlavwlhi, xii. 36; observe &\sodha9kmavadhi 

at Delhi-Siv. vi. 3, !Radhi. xi. 
16, Mathi. vi. 17[2] as well 
as dhamnavadhiya at Delhi- 
Siv. viii. l.% 17, 18, 19, 

vii® L). 

MicheVion-^ All cases in which indie Apparently develops 
as a and an immediately following Original 
dental mute is thereby converted to a lingual 
mute, are * MSgadhisms.’ 

JoAtfwssow— (Shb. i. Sections 27a, 47) 

— holds these forms to be phonetic . products. 
Like his theory of Indie untenable. 

franke — Pali und Sanskrit, p. 111. - 

was on the right track but did not go far 
enough. He thought that when Pali also 
had a lingual mute, the lingual mute was 
native to the Shb. & Mans., but when Pali 
showed a dental nmte, the lingual mute in 
Shb. & Mans, was a ‘ MSgadhism^ This 
theory would include many of Michelson’s 
forms. 



M^eUoi^t^erUieism of Frmke» 

In PSli, we haye doubtless occasionally as 
vuddhi and vaddhi (Skt. - ), vatta-, 
vatta-, vutta- (Skt. v',tta) exactly as attha- 
and atfho— (Skt. artha—)* As the last are 
cei^inly due to dialect-mixture (see above), 
so are the other doublets. Prauke (Pali und 
Sanskrit, p. 110) previously saw that the 
vowel a as the correspondent to Indie o in Skt. 
Kta w^as a ‘ Magadhism* ; though this is 
implied only and not stated. Michelson goes 
a step further in considering every a in Shb. 
& Mans, as the correspondent to Indie Z to 
be a * Magadhism.* Generally, ‘ Magadhisms ’ 
are to be found in the rowels of words as 
well as their consonants. (See Michelson's 
Introduction, ) Thus gahathani ( observe 
‘ Magadhan ’ th for native at.) is an obvious 
‘Magadhism’, cf KUbI gahathdm. A trifle less 
clear is ananiyam Shb. vi. 16 Mans. vi. 31 ; 
the lingual n is the soul trace of the native 
word exactly as is the ti of Mans, kayaipoh- 
( a blend of native katana- see Michelson, 
IF. xxiv, p. 64: so Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, 
p. 117, footnote 28 ; Skt. kalydipa ; cf. Jaug. 
\am'\niyafh ([ana] by conjecture only), Dh. 
d\nd\niyamt Gir. dnari^am Skt. dnlnyant. 
(Kais! [a]naniyam is probably a mistalce for 
5-; cf. anatheau etc. The lingual n is 
foreign to the * M8gadhan ’ dialects ; corres- 
ponding to Skt. fi they have n (O. Mans. & 
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Shb. ^'in case-endings has been replaced by n 
througli analogy; for Mans. & Shb., Cf. 
Johansson, Der dialect der sogennanten Sh5h- 
bazgarh'i-redaction, see p. 166 ( 62 of reprint); 

. Johansson’s ka[lanavn\ has jTanished in Biih- 
ler*s ed. in 29, vol ii ; Gir. km'o/mni is a 
misprint : cf Michelson, IF. xxiv, p. 63 ; 
on Shb. Tamhapamni, Shb. Mans. Tamba- 
pamniya cf. Michelson, 1. c. p. 65 ; garana 
Shb. xii, 3 is a blunder for garaha acc. to 
Biihler ; Shb. uprakaimiasi xii. 3 in Buhler’s 
ed. in El. vol. ii, is only a misprint cf. 
ZDMG. xliii, p. 169 and El. i, p. 17ff. ; cf* 
Shb. pranaiiku ; Gmianasi, Mans hi, 11 and 
[ga^tpinasi Shb. iii, 7 are to be judged the 
same way, cf. KiilsI gananasi. No direct 
check for this in Skt. tlierefore Skt. ga^na- 
is simply a Miildhi-Indic word. 3 
(B) Less obvious ‘ Magadhisms* . 

Shb. & Mans. „ becomes nr ; cf. 7nrugo Shb. i. 3 (twice) 
= Skt. the dental dli is not lingualized. 

— vudhrana (final m graj)hically 

Mans. V. 23 also IV. 15 Skt. vlddha— 

[cf. ZDMG. xliii, pp. 134, 282. 

ZDMG. xliii, p. 285]. 

Therefore the following are ‘ Magadhisras.’ 

(i) Mruige — Mans. i. 3 — a blend of native mmgo 
(see in Shb.) and ‘Magadhan’ mige (so K&lsl 
and Jaug.) Acc. to Michelson (Introduc.) 
Gir» msruad shows * Magadhan, influence in 
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the Tocalism of medial syllables ; sometimes 
‘ Magadhan ’ a found for Indie. Biibler 
giving the word as mrit/e admits the true 
reading to be mniige. In Mans. i. 3 mHge^ 
the ‘ Magadhan * vocalism has gone so far as 
to enti^ly expunge the native u. 

(ii) myigaviya. Mans. viii. 34, — a blend of mrugaya 

(Shb. Skt. m^yayas. and ‘ Magadhjui ’ migaoiyd 
K. Skt. mlgacya not a ‘ Magadhan’ —form. 

(iii) native (inferred from Mans. vritfiH) altered 

to vardhi (Avritten mdhri) ) by ‘ Magadhan * 
vadhi : thus — 

dhramavadhriya (ef. KiilsI, dhniiimavadhiya-) 
etc. — Mans. iv. 17, vadh[r\i Mans. iv. 17 and 
vadhrd (read vadhri) Mans. iv. 18, the dental 
dh of these 3 show that the litigiial dh ol vrwlhi 
is a ‘ Magadhism,’ tin? jwsition of the r sliows 
that the consonant to which it is atUicht>d is 
only a matter of grai>liic caprice, [vadhrann, 
Mans. viii. 35 is a blunder for vudhrana 
(cf. vudhresu and oudhrana above ; and Jaug. 
vudhdnaM Dh. v{u)dhaHam. Slib. vu [dhjauam) 

(iv) In Shb. native dAr, i.e. rdh — replaced by *Maga- 

dhisms’ without exception. 

(v) Ih Shb. Indie tm invariably become tt (written of 

course /) 

Ift Mans. Indie tm retained 7 times, replaced by 
‘Magadhan ’ {tt) must be regarded a * Mftga- 
dhism’ (cf. Johansson). 
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(vi) Sam — in Siib. — is a ‘ Magadliism/ unknown to ISIans. 

(vii) Uh (written th) Slib. — is a ‘ Magadhism * for 
native rth (written thr) — unknown to Mans. 

(viii) Per contra, pati in Mans. — is a ‘ Magadhism ’ for 
native prati (used more tlian 12 times — but 
Shb. has retained pmll fairly well. Prom 
v-viii, it is clear that the invariable lingual 
dh in the combination a Magadhism 

and not native to Shb. 

‘ Magadhan * influence in the vocalism of words. 

(i) Cf. Shb. vajri- (in the cmnpom\({vifia-najri-Yona-kfifn 
hoyesu xiii 9, and Mans. in Vim-VajSri]" 

Y(yna-^..su xiii. 10)— is for var//=Skt. [Note 

Senart, JllAS. 1900, p. JktO, reads as vasi (i.e. 
vaspi and Kills! Vaji as rasi i.e. vast)- Acc. to 
Michelson, the ZDMG. xliii, drawing jri and not si 
(or spi), Kills! may be read as vast. Senart would 
deny Shb. <fc jVlaiis. Vajri as the name of a people ; 
avoid assuming s for s. Kills! vi^a presumes a of 
Visa to be s, but this has no more weight than s of 
yeau (Skt. yeau). Shb. & Mans, vianraapi and KalsI 
even if joined could not equate with Skt. viaaya- ; 
for the (apparent) change of // to o is specifically 
* Magadhan ’ (cf. Johansson, Shb. ii, p. 89) and in 
those dialects it is due to an immediately following u ; 
Cf. also Pali aoudka-. In Kalsi, the 3rd pi. of the 
optative ends in - evu and -eyu, e.g. va.a[e^vUt vii. 
21 ; auneyu, ^ttauaeyut both at xii, 33. But -yu 
alone is native to the true dialect, and that -evu 
is a ‘ Magadhism.* Cf. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, 
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p. 109 (also, regarding Jaugada ‘ T)etached--Bdicta’) 
Pali cnjj} with jj is ditticult ; we expect taji- 
= Skt. KalsI Vujl is not decisive one way or 

the other; it can represent Fon/// as well as Firi/?' 
(—Skt. V\, jl) The only point at issue is its vocalism. 
We expect Vnjri i.e. T^nrji. The native form has 
been altered hy ‘ Magadhan’ F(ty7 (so KillsI) . Cf. as 
parallels mrige and oadhri. Moreover, ‘ Magadhisms* 
abound in the names of peoples, countries, ete. 
Cf. Tambapamui , Shb. ii. 4-, Amilhu , Mans. xiii. 10, 
Pitinikanam. Shh. v. i2, PHinikdiVt, Mans. v. 22, 
Shh. xiii. 10, Mans. xiii. 10 *. 

cf. Miclmlson, IF. xxiv, pp. 51, 55. So even 
lacking a direct chock in ICalsl, we would 

rightly view Prr/H with suspicion. Vajri helps to 
explain mdhn, Vajri shows mrugo to he only 
graphical for murgo. 'riie. native form of T^o'iri 
is * Vujri. If Iliihler thinks that Vajri is graphic 
for Varji, then * l^ajri is for * V iirji. Why should 
. Indie develop as r\t in mrugo but ur in Vurji. 
Taking vrudhi into consideration, there is no 
loophole to escape from Michelson’s »\iggestion. 

(ix) Correspondents to Skt. -vgup'Jih 

— six dilferent forms in Shh. & Mans, and 
5 Shh. only in agreement in corresponding 
passages, cf. Shh. viyapaia v. 13. 

Mans, tiyapafa v. 2«>. 

Johansson — regarded them as phonetic. 
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Bilibhelgon — Johansson’Fi view untenable* 

ContTast invariable vyapata- Gir. & viyapata 
in Dh. & Kalal (14 Edicts) as well as Belhi- 
Siv. Pillar Edicts. 

Michelson — Mans, viyapat/x a i)atent ‘Magadhism* (vowel 
quantities are not graphically described in 
the alphabet of these texts), the great 
divergency between Shb. & Mans, shows that 
not a .single of the six forms is the true 
native form ; cf. for the principle, Franke, 
Piili und Sanskrit, p. 109, footnote 2. 

(a) initial a ‘ Magadhism.* Johansson’s 

view [Sl»b. i. p. 162 (38 of reprint) ] viz. 
viy- and viya (from »y-) represent inherited 
doublets — highly improbable : therefore Mans, 
and Shb. do not agree about using viy-, Gir. 
has only ry-, ‘ Magadban dialect ’ only viy-^ 
why sliould Mans. & Shb. alone preserve the 
doublets ? Shb. gerundives <av«-.and tmiya 
(Skt. tavy5-) i)rove nothing, therefore the 
gerunds in tanya- are 'MSgadhisms. Cf. 
Franke : also, Michelson, IF. xxiii, pp. 
266 , 266 . 

(b) a from Indie ;; is a M%adhism, so also 

(c) perhaps, lingual t 

%hb. viyapatra is a blend of the athra- and h%t,ri 
type ; so also Shb. vaputra. Of. also Mans, viya- 
prata. The character of the blend, the same, 
only difference is in graphical expression. Con- 
clusion; — ‘No form in Shb. & Mans. = "Skt. 
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vyaplta- is the true vernacular word, but all show 
more or loss ‘ Magadhan ’ inf livuiee in consonants 
or vowels : or both (viyapafn). Incidentally, 

* Magadhan ’ / in a total of 12 occurrences show 
that isolated words are more likely to shoAv 
‘Magadbisms’ excluding native forms, than vice 
versa. 

(x) mute - Sill), xiii. 1 ( note - ‘ Magadhan ’ final e for 

native o) 

mut\p\ -Shb. xiii. 6 (cf. Kiilsi corresponding tmte- 
contrast with Pali }hafo)-muto just like 
vapnf(tf i.e. stands for * niutro (that is * murto.) 

(xi) ‘ Miigadhism* as proved by the lingual t 

(a) Shb, ix, 19, ‘ Magadhan ’ -a- for -ai*-. 

i.e. -?•»- 

(b) witn/fasi, Mans. ix. 6, in both, & for aapi 

in (b) ; Skt. nivltha- 

(c) nivutiya, Shb, ix. 19, -» for <?/•-, i.e., Skt. 

(d) nivu[(]iy(tt Mans. ix. 6, Skt. uiTv'Jtl— 

(e) dhrawfivutam (Skt. v^^tta-), Shb. xiii. 10, (by ana- 

logy with the preceding forms) 

Johansson’s view, viz. (Ihroihmavutarh, Shb. x. 21=Skt. 

vrt^- is wrong according to Michelson, 
therefore the Gir. dhammavutam would 
api)ear as * -vatam ; for Indie ’ develops 
regularly as a even after labials in this 
dialect ; e.g. maga (Skt. mlgai), vyapata 
(Skt. uyaplta-). Our vutam is graphical 
for i7tt^^rt»*=couiiterpart of Skt. uktam, 
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‘ word,’ translated into ^\it.^dharmoktam. 
KalsI of dhaminavatam is graphical for 
-’Vattam (cf. Pali mttnm = Skt. »«tta--. 
KalsI [dharii] inavutam xiii. ll=Mans. 
dhramavutam xiii. 11, which is the true 
native form of Shb. dhrcinimavutam ; cf, 
Miohelson’s Introduction. Cf. Biihler, 
ZDMG. xl. i>. 138. Buhler(ZDMG.xliii, 
p. 375) consider KalsI [dham jmavuf arh 
xliii, 11 = Skt. dhnvmai''Jfmn : hut KalsI 
dhiimmnmtlmii and Gir. dhammamUmi 
vitiate this view. Shb. dhramavutam 
Avith lingual f=Skt. dhurm'tv'oitMn (with 
slight difference in the wording. 

(xii) dhrnmaparipiwha - Mans, viii = Skt, dkarmnpari- 
dhramapa\rl^pH<dia - Shb. viii prachd. 

The question of n above as phonetic for Indie :;is doubt- 
ful, and a solitary case. According to KfilsI dhama- 
mapaliptwha, the w might bo a ‘Magadhism ’ the r^lso 
Hnal -7- only traces the natiA^e \AT>rd, cf. Girnar aaravadht 
(3 times in xii : per centra note the true n.itive vadhl in 
iv.) = Skt. sara^ddhi-- ; Mans, mrif/e^ Mans. Shb. vtya- 
pataand Sthh. pranatika (Mans. and Shb. pra- 

nalika (Mans, pratiatika) are paniHels, the same princiide 
in Shb. spagnm. (for 8pagram.)&> Mans, kayaua {ioi kalana-) 

The m of KalsI dhama - graphical for mm ; same com- 
bination can also be spelt mm^ cf. Biililer - Ed. ii, p. 91. 
On Shb. punam, see Michelson’s ‘The Etymology of Sans- 
krit pmyay Indie ’ when not immediately preceded by a 
labial— 
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(i) dridhra-^ Mans, xliii. vi. 33 ‘ Ma^adhism 

(a) a blend of native * dridhra ■ (i.e. * diidhra-) 

‘ Magadhaii ' did ha— (see KalsI). 
dadha- (cf. Pali dn^lia- ) Gir. v. 4, aii'l Kalst didha 
(vvhicli must come from * d'jlha- (Skfc. d\.dM-) 
or dridhrn- M^iis. — true native form — a cross between 

(b) drldhra— {Skt d;;dhra-) i.e. dlrdhra^ and 

didhra - (Skt. dyllta-), i.e. * dirdha-. Such 
crosses are common in Asoka iiiscrr. cf. 
Michelson, TF. xxiii, p. 25411*. p. 26(5fT. So 
IMans. drid/ira-is a lexicographical |)bcu- 
liarity. If dridhra- = Skt. d^dhra- then 
n i.e. ir ~ Indie. ,1, not o- 

(ii) uidha- Slib. xiii. 5 - a ‘ Miigadhisni.* 

Note. ‘‘Shb. & Mans. Indie r, d(‘vcl()ps into ir ordinarily 

but after labials as nr, and that an immediately 

•/ 

following dental mute is not thereby converted to 
a lingual. All (exceptions arc ‘ Magadhisms.’ ’* 

« vistriiena grapliical for vlstirtem, Shb. xiv. 13.-— 
from Indie prototype visCjM- (not vi8tlrta-\ as 
shown by Gir. inskikim (read-ewa), KfilsI vithafena, 
Jaug. vUh{n)fenn. The lingual / for dental t - 
‘ Magadhan ’ influence. The Indie prototype is not 
phonetic but that is no reason why we should not 
allow analogical forms in the Indie parent 
language. Cf. Skt. vhVJa-. If the Indie pro- 
totype were phonetic, we would then have Skt. 
vist^ta-, Gir. * oidtata-, KfllsI & Jaug. * vUhata-. 
The st of Shi), risiritena not decisive either way, 
Cf. Michelson — AJP. xxx p. 291. 
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(iii) correspondents to Indie * (Sk-t. Te'ota-) in Shib. 
& Mans. — great many forms: — 

6 times 2 times 1 time ^ Johansson, 
Mans, kator-y ki(a-, karpt-; i c i, pp. 138, 

once 5 times 2 times 139, 24 & 25 of 

Shb. kator-y kitra-^, kita- ; reprint). 

(a) In 8 corresponding passages* Mans. & Shb. agree — 
same form 2 only {kata-^ once, Ai^a-once). All 
these cannot be phonetic. 

(b) Gir. kata- invariable. 

kata- Dhttuli (14 Edicts) and all versions of the 
Pillar Edicts save Ranipurva (Umimas). 

(1) kata- Mans. & Shb. a ‘ Magadbism ‘ (cf. AJP. xxx, 

p. 421). 

(2) kitra- Shb. is graphical for kirta - (cl*. Mans, karta-) 

there is * Magadhan ’ a (after the initial k) for 
native i as well as Magadhan t for native t. 

(3) ki^a- a * Magadhisiu ’ of the atha~, and kiti type. cf. 

also vaputa, kitanata (Mans. vii. 33) prove 
the t of kita- to be a ‘ Magadhism ’ as dental 
n for native [)alat;il n is also one (cf. Shb. 
kitramta). Erankc — wrong in thinking that 
i alone of Shb. & Mans. (14 Edicts) is the 
product of Indie i; — but right in holding 
violated kUa- (Mans.) as true native form 
while ordinary kata- a ‘ M%adhism.’ Bartho- 
lomae, (IE. iii, p, 18G) - if kita- alone* phonetic, 
or of kata-*, kata- analogical. But Michelson, 
(AJP. 1. c.)- kitor- not phonetic except in K, ; 
kata- and kata- native to different dialects 
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where not found, so and kctta arc 

phonetic. 

iv. pranatika Shb. iv. 9 
purpatika Mans. iy. 16. 

Acc. to Johansson (Der dialect der sogenannteu ShShb&z- 
gai'hi redaktion i. p. 140 (20 of the reprint) the 
prot6type- * praipaptlka-, * pranuptrikd-t or 
* pranajrik'i (ii. p. 14 “ just as « -mpij- 
Aa- misprint for -na-) cf. KalsI pah[StiJ 
kj'a, pand(ikd. 

Acc. to Micliclson — the prototype was prmiaptoka — ^as 

shown by Dhauli nafcip^lna[t]i[k5j (the kS 
conjectural but certain. This is equivalent 
to Hkt, nif nctptl- praipUptlk&s — a copulative 
compound — cf. correspond. Gir. potrd ca 
pi'apotnt, Shb. nataro ca pranatika. Mans. 
nature ca patiatika, Kalsi, natdle cd pan[dlt\ 
kya. For, — 

In the dialects of the Dh. Jang. & K. (14 Edicts) 
that the Indie r-stems have become i-sstems in 
sever.il of the cases — e.g. 

Dh. milapit{i)sn, iii. 10 ; bli ~U( i)nani v. 25 : 

( p)it\i)nd and hhdfind, ix. 9 ; 

.laug. {pi)tmd, and bhatind, ix. 17 ; 

KMsI. nidtdpitUu iv. 11, pUina and hhdtind both ix. 
25, xi. 30 ; bhdtinaiht v. 16. 

Delhi-Siv. (Fill. Ed.) - mdldpitisn vii®. 8. 

*MSgadhan * initial p-for native pr- in Mans, panatika 
* M&gadhan * dental n for native lingual ri in Siib. 

pramtika Gf. Tambarhni and Vitinaka (see 
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Midielsou on VajH^ AJP. xxx, p. 426. 
therefore i of pranatika Shb. iv. 9 and pavpatika iv. 16- 
is a * M!agadliisin.’ Johansson’s opinion 1. c. i» p. 166 
(62 of tbe reprint) — that n of Shb. pranatika is 
analogical and not a * Magadhism ’ is vitiated by corres- 
ponding lingual Ip of Mans, panatika, therefore Mans. & 
Shb. are practically the same. Dh. has no lingual 
of pamtika. 

[Note. Dh. natip<ina\t\i\jka'\. 

Til Dh. (14 Edicts) dpt became att written ; 
of. (as a) mat i (with unusual — i for ~e xiv. 19 
contrasted with Gir. agamatath (Skt. asamdpiam) 
Tn KalsI pan\^ti\kya — dpt became at asamati 
xiv. 22, — presents a difficulty. 

Is it a blunder for « asanidti (cf. anatheau etc. 
cf. exposition of Indie rth) ? No — because 
Dh. asamati, tlierefore If K. asamati blunder 
for # asanidti, the same aliout Dh. aamati. 
Therefore Dh. natipana\f^%[kd\ would then be 
an error for # natipan^tik^, the 2nd na being 
due to 1st m. But in Dh. no example of « 
as blunder for d : while such examples occur 
in R. Tf K. asamati a blunder then K. & Dh. 
differ in the treatment of dpt ; cf. the change 
of vy (which remains in K.) to niy in Dh. It 
is also possible that K. asamati is really 
‘MSgadhan’. But tbe blunder madhuliydye in 
the same edicts, is against this assumption.] 

Dhauli has no lingual ip — cf. — pana[t']ikd 
of natipanati\1^^ as contrasted with //of paipatika. 
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The suffix in KalsI pan['7iti] ky$ is the 
same as akafikye etc* 

— phonetic for ika- act*, to Franke ; 

— different suffix from ika — acc. to 
Johansson. 

If ikya is pI;ionetic for ika. Then ika ( in the 
few remaining cases) is a * Magadhism.’ The change of 
ika to ikya is subsequent to the trausl’er of the ;;-stem8 to 
i-stexus (cf. the transfer of '-stems in .). & Dli. but the 
invariable retention of ika ) The point of departure 
for the transfer of the '-stems to 7-stems in Dh. & J* 
was in the locative pi. : -rm pliont*tically became -isn 
thus coinciding with the loc. pi. of /-stems. 

(v) Correspondents to Skt. - <VM 

Both Shb. & .Xfans. diia- instead of » -diria 

(which would be written drisa- ; Skt. darmva. 

(a) tadiie Shb. iv. 8 and Mans. iv. I t — has ‘ Magadhan 

-#? for native -«w Kill si, iv. 10; Dh. iv. 14) 

(b) {Jiledt^aiii — Shb. viii, 17 — lias ‘ Magadhan ' initial 
h- (cf. h-(edisan [i]) KalsI, viii, 22 ; 

(e> \a']di8e - - Mans. iv. 14 — ‘Mtlgadban ’ loss of initial 
y- A a» well as ‘Magadhan’ final f Jaug. 

iv. 16 ; dd(i)se Dh. iv. 14 ; ad/sej a] K. iv. 10.) 

(d) — Mans, xt 12 — same ‘ Magadhisms ’ asaliove. 

(e) ediie — Mans. ix. 5— ‘Magadhan’ ~e final; no 
correspondents in Shb. so * also a M&gadhism, 
therefore Dh. & Jang. & K. have invariably * for 

Indie 
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l?herel6re i in -diia- in tEia few remaining forms which 
do not otherwise betray *M&sradhan’ influence - is 
also, a ‘ M^bgadiiism ’ [h parallel instance, the palatal 
sibilant being the sole trace of the native word, of. 
^avqdhayUamiti, Mans. iv. 16 for native# pramdhre- 
cf. Dh. pavadhayuarhti ; Shb. [oadlip]- iamti 
preserves original vocalism Per contra, d'abayilu 
Shb. iv. 8 for (Mans.) altered by ^MSgadhan’ 

daanyitu (K. & Jaug.) ; original vocalism maintained 
in alrceli Shh. xiv. l4 (K. aiocayitu*) Cf. JAOS xxx, 
p. 90. The initial pa- of pavadhay't^amti — is a 
* Magadhism ’ ; dh (i.e. ddli) for native cl hr (i.e. idh), 
see Michelson, on Indie rdh alone. 

(f) edfsiy, i.e. edUiye Shb. ix. 18 — to be emended as 
edUaye 

Cf. Mans. K. edisdyp, Dh. hed{i)sdyet 

Jaug* he{d)i8aye. Cf. o!f>i[flhi\ni (Mau.s ii. 7) emended 
to -am, Edmye is from an i-stem, cf. Micheli^n’s 
later correction. 

Acc. to Johansson — 1. c. i. p. 140 (26 of the reprint) i 
Indie in Shb. & Mans. — generalized from cases in 
which an i existed in the preceding or following 
syllable. 

Acc. to Michelson — ^same, support for Johansson. Why 
should Shb. & Mans, only possess different forms 
for Skt. Kia- and vydp'Jta-^ Mans. & Shb. 
kata- is a patent * Magadhism therefore the 
remaining forms also are more or less * Magadhan.’. 
^mtapituyu &n6. b^ratunatii (Shb.) 

the u (as in PSli) analogically transferred to 
u declension) 
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The starting point gen. sing. 

Indie # pitTir (Skt. pitur). 

— phonetically pitu (cf. Pali pUti) 

— ssa l-y analojjy of a-stems (Pftli pitusaa) 

A — j\rg. Pkt. piiiasa* 

This coinciding with one form of gen. sing. 
M-stems (Pali & Amg. Pakt. bhikkhmaa 
per contra Skt. bhikaoSy analogically rises 
tlic other form, Pali bhikkbmiOy Amg. Pkt. 
bhikkhiitpo, with w by specific Pkt. law) also 
e.g. Pali p'JiiuoXm'^.pimio (with n a'^ above). 
Then forms proper to the «-declension spread. 
Pali pitigoltnm and matigoHam=i^Vi. pUl- 
gofrani & mH^lgotram or analogical transfer 
stem in i-which was phonetic in the loc. 
pin. ! cf. Dh. Jang. KalsI (14 Edicts) and 
the Delhi-S:iv. (Pillar E.licts). ; before a 
sibilant becomes i in ceifain dialects ; e.g. 
Pali is/-=Skt. list-; iadlan = Skt. tdcVM~-\ 
dittha- = Sk. dl^ta-. 

(g) bhalanOy Mans. v. 24 

-mere blunder for blattma (bk for bhr is a 
‘MSgadliism’ ; and final m graphically omitted) 
as shown by Slib. bhraiunam, Shb. apffsuna 
Mans, apaaiina (Skt. avnaar-) cf. v&dbram 
at Mans. viii. 35 ; cf. AJP. xxx. p. 424. 

(h) pitinay Mans. ix. 5 

— a ‘Magadhbm’ ; ef. pUnna xi. IS. Fradlde, 
Pali und Sanskrit, p. 123. 
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(i) graha- in Shb. pr/Mn [tha] mi xii. 1, gra [ha]tha 
xiii. 4. [ cf. Johansson 1. c., p. 139, 25 of 
reprint ] [ Micbelson - change of Aryan zh 
(I.E. uh) to h is Proto-Indic, but the change 
of Aryan dh [I. E. dh) is not Proto-Indic 
but (under unknown conditions) is Pan-Indic. 
It is not difficult to assume that the change 
of Indie rh to rah is as prior to the Proto- 
Indic rdh to rh . Native * griha—, i.e, 
• flrirAo-altered to graha-hy the influence of 
‘MSgadhan* gahn- (of. KaisI gaha--) ; cf. Mans. 
viyaprata {ra for rn mrige^ (ri for r«), mdhri 
(for « vudhri, i.e. # vurdhi), karta- (for 
kiVfa-) AJP. XXX, pp. 424, 427, 428, xxxi, 
p. 67. Whether graha-he native or partial 
‘MSgadhism’ is doubtful, therefore only two 
instances. That th of graha \j^ha\m and Ih 
of gra\ha}tha are undoubted 'MSgadhisms ’ 
Johansson l.c. ii p. 17 - supposes ra for ri 
(i.e. ir) altered by MSgadhan’ a- cf. KSlsI 
gihithd (Skt. glhea^hda xiii. shows • girha- 
true native Shb. & Mans. K. b^r% same , 
relation to # kirla-as giha- to • girha-. 
Acc. to Johansson, P6li, Prakrit & A^okan 
(Gir.) etc. ghara-^ from ♦ garha- with a 
a shift of the h- improbable. Pischel (BB. 
iii, p. 248) was correct in connecting ghara 
with ghl of the BhStupStha. 

( i ) Baatikanaihr- 3hb. v. 12. 

(- correspond. Dh. Zathika (in a compound). 
Acc* to Bflhler. Maaiikamih Skt. 
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Acc. to others - s • Skt. 

Ko other tests cases to show the 
history of initial Indio r» in Shb. or JDh. 
but no. parallel in either FSU or PrSkrit for 
the change of to rcr- (the la- Dh. seconda- 
ry) therefore Skt. doubtful cf. Jo- 

hansson, l.c. i, p. 140 (26 of the reprint) 
footnote 1. 

R&^trika^ also as Skt. prototype is doubtful. 
For then phonetically Shb. * Ragtrikanmh 
and Gir. # {RUtika - or RJB^fika— 

is in a compound.) No direct *M&gadhan^ 
ioflaence to account for the divergence of 
the actual forms ; cf. Dh. Lafhika-. A 
‘hyper-MSgadhan* in the same word in Shb. 
& 6. also doubtful. 

Johansson - equation with Skt. Ra^frika - (cf. Mans. 
R&lraka - 

Buhler - mere blunder — Ra^tika - 

Michelson - prototype • Ra^t'tka - ( change of Aryan »t 

to 9 t whether Proto-Indio or Pan-Indio 
uncertain. Shb. favours latter Cf., ex- 
position of Indie sibilants. 

« Ra^tika - a derivative from the prototype 
of Vedic ra^ia- (Skt. r^tra,-) cf. Waoker- 
nagel, Al. Gr., § § 146 b., 168, Briigmann, K. 
verg. Gr., p. 119, K&lsl has no correspondent. 
Jaug.- a lacuna, * LBihika- therefore Dh. & 
Jaug. practically same in language & con- 
tents • d. kAaft (Sbb.) & k4a., (Mans.) 
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— whether read dekhati or dakhati are 
^ l^Cagadhisms.’ Of. diphausson, 1. c. ii, 28ff. 

>(d0 d^okhatdkaaat Shb. ix. 19 
daiabhcdakaai Mans. ix. 4. 

‘ MSgaJhan ’ -aai for native -aapi. Of. 
correspondents in DJi. & K. also Delhi-Sivalik 
daaahhatakcsu. 

fShb. & Mans. Indie I ordinarily develops into ir, but as ur 
.after labials. Of. Eranke Pali und S^mskrit, p. 110. 

.'Eranke and Senart aai as a ‘ Milgadliism.* 

Eraiike — Shb. & Mans, ////tiii a ‘ Ma^ idhisin.’ 

=Michelson (JAOS xxx, p. 90 cf 9i; - both iyarh nnd -ayi- 

- are ‘ Magadhisms ’ 

therefore abundant proof of ‘ Magadhan ’ influence in the 
jrocalism of other than flnal syllables. 

S(D®IE.SiPBCIAL EBATURES OF INTER-RELATION. 

1 . Mmiaa-^ 

Wackernagol, ‘ Indoiranica ’ (Zvergsp, 4ii3) p.,j^7 
note “ miiniaa- besides matmaa- is certainly 
au imitation after purUa-'* Cf. Michelson, IF. 
23, pp. 254—256; JAOS, 30, p. 90, footnote 3. 

2. fl^Silsi pnikd 

(Pkt. later development of this due to 

specific Pkt. phonetics) is simply an analogical 
extension of pmd in such combinations as puna 
ramaie— pttmr + ranutte. 

^ Mioh«)sou, AJP. Vul. xxxii, 191 1, pp> 44—3. 
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3. 8o-ko>8Citi (Gir,) 

cowuptiofi duo to so^k^iUi of t*lie next sentence. 
Cf. Shb. 8c{du}ka(arh ka^aiL 

(a) K. 86 dukatath kachati 
Dh. 86 {d)ukatani kti{ch)ati 

On such faulty assimilation, cf. Lanman, Album- 

Kern, p. 303, and on AV., 18-4*87. 

[/*a]pa[y]wflni/i (KSlsI) 

—similar corruption as above. Cf. Gir. hUpekati, 
Shb. [hapeiati]t Dh. hapayi8at[i) . Plural 

(b) for sing, is due the plu. of the preceding 
sentence. 

86 (which occurs twice) is a ‘ Magadhism 

4. Supposed Vedic Arcliaism in Asoka. 

KalsI, Dh. and Mans, ae- 

— nom. plu. and not a nom. sing 
extension of the stem aa as in Vedic aa8min. 
Se in Dh. & K , not a textual error due to 86 
as nom. sing, next sentence, because Mans, 
both times ‘ Maga'lhan* ae, therefore, seas a nom. 
pi. stood in ‘ Magadhau ’ original ; l>eoH.us«' Shb. 
could not have a plu. te if the * Magadhau’ 
original had not one. 

Dh. viyapata ae. 

Franke joins viyapataae making -aae- equivalent 
of Vedic - aaaa. In Prkt. there are traces of the 
same formation. But Dh. ae corresponds to Gir. 
te in cyakpata te. But te in Gir, * (vydpatd * t)e, 
Shb. tiyapataiCt Mans. vaputa\te\ K. viy&po(a te=f 
Dh. V. 26 ime in viydpatd ime. Therefore ae 
must be nom. pi. 
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Delhi-Siv. VII Pillar Edicts. 

-3 times viyapnta • ae VII, 4 (twice) & 6 ; first time ae 
as separate word wholly out of place, therefore as 
nom. pi. : 2nd time may he taken as separate word (nom. 
pi.): 3rdtime-rtsc would be more suitable. But there is no 
check to Djlhi-Siv. tevt, as in Dh, though Delhi-Siv. 
(Pillar Edicts) and Dh. (14 Edicts) are both * Mfigadhan* 
but not absolutely identical. 

It might be that Vedic— asurvived in D-S but 
was lost in Dh. 

The linguistic peculiarities in A, B and C indicate 
the process of fusion that gradually led to the synthetic 
and standardised forms of Prakrtas obtaining in the 
Dramns and the Grammars, reflecting the inner assimi- 
lation of originally conflicting yet intimate tendencies. 

Before turning to tho culture synthesis embodied in 
the above language-assimilation it may be useful to 
empliasizo the salient features of the latter. 

CHABACTERISATION OF A^OKA MAGADHi. 

1. General, {a) Asoka and Indo-European Comparative 
philologj*. The following are points of common interest; 
(i) long syllable ” as a only in Cir. e.g atikratam=:S\it, 
atlkranhmt therefore Gir. is not lineally descended from 
Skt ; (ii) short u in Gir. Saariha^ auaruaaCatii and Avestan 
auaruidmi.d; K^l. Shb. Mans, kiti (also BSmpurva kiti,^ 
if not liiviH of Bloch) < kid + tii^ not kim+iti ; {iv) Gir. 


Mtolislson, I.E. xxiii, p. 253. 
• Jehsiunoo, op. cit 
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$rui0,rut Shbk 6rufpey[u\ and Ayestan 

naoiiit contrast Skt. (v) Shb. and Mans* «^=Skt 
(A)-suggests the lingualisation of t and th in Aryan U and 
Hh (Avestan it) as Pan-Indic, not Proto-Indic (Mioliclson) 
of. Skt. (A), G. Pali and orJiniry Prkt.-^^A (written 
note especially, D^h. Jaug. I and Kal. IJn (written (h) : li. 
981-2 etc. and He ^ iv. 2C0 borne out by Gir. 
Johansson also cites Gir. nstana- and a few Mid-Indic 
words as I.E. tst {h) > at (A). 

(6) Asoka and Arcliaisins. Asoka oonjuncts like pr 
in priyay etc. 1759-62 not fouiil in Ptlli arc archaic relics 
of old phonetics. They arc not Sanskriticisms, of. same 
in the North-West Sindhi tt'an^ LahndS 

(o) Asoka and Pali. As'okan dialects arc evolved out 
of those in use when the Buddha preached. Literary 
PSli is regarded as another such product. But the origin 
of Pali is still obscure. Honce Franke’s ® “ I’ali- 
grundlage ” for Asoka is at best problematic. The 
striking similarity, however, between Pali and As'oka in 
Phonology and Morphology — inflexion and conjugation 
(as will be apparent from what follows in pag3s 117-8) 
deserves consideration. ,As a point of divergence may be 
noted the gerund in-/c5 retaining 

(d) Asoka MagadhI and sister dialects. Pischcl has 
rightly noted that the Mg. dialect as an official imperial 
language* was understood even where it was not spoken. 

^ Baner ji-S&strl, Evolution of M&gndlil, p. 39. 

■Priusep, J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 278. 

' sPritnke, Pali tind Sanskrit, p. 66. 

^Mivbelson, Tranaactious of tbo Amarican Phil. Asi. XI, p, 28 . fool- 
soto 1. ' . 
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Bat a wdtd of eltplatiation seems fieeessdyy for the above 
division into two groups. Senart divides the groups into 
oriental^ -Kai. Mans. Db. Jaug. and the minor ones — and 
occidental- Gir and Shb. For the first — no cerebral i\, 
palatal fi, initial y elided, I for r, norii. masc. and usually 
nom. neut. ending in e, loc. asi^r +dewta/=eerebral, ha. > 
khy final a shortened, -tiy, -dhiy — > /y, dhy.^ the second, 
Corel -ral 15 ^ palatal n, initi-il y retained, r unaltered, nom. 
masc. sing, a -stem endiny in o, loc. amhi or e^rXdental^^ 
ka. > ch Ssnart's reasons for putting Mans, under group 
I, seems to be Mansis, morphological kinship witl> Jaug., 
e.y., ending o and e and the same of Shb. with 6ir. But 
at bottom, as shown later, bolh pbouologically and 
morphologically, MSns. and Shb. are almost the same 
-minus the imported Mg. elements. Gir. and Shb. again 
apart from some phonologic.al agreements differ in : (i) 
Gir. only «, Shb. and Mans, s, s a\ (ii) eonjuncts 
(Biihler-apt) and at only Gir. ; (iii) nom. sing, neut in m 
Gir. but Shb. e ; (iv) 3rd per. pi. Gir. re Shb. au ; (v) 
Loc. sing. Gir. mf>i (also-e), Shb. -af also-^ but never 
mhi ; (vi) gen. sing, of in stem. Gir. ino Shb. isa. Both 
Shb. and Gir. have duly submitted to Mg. influence, e.g. 
nom. sinu. e Gir. xii 1. 1. priifa and Shb. x 1. i. Diffe- 
rences between oriental .Tang, and occidental Gir. again 
are quite marked: — Phonology, (i) Gir. (like Pali) f- 
Jaug. (Mg.) I 2172; {ii) Conjuucts in Gir. anaptyxis or 

iSeimrt, Lea Iiiscr. p. 4.^1. 

aMiclulson, IK. XXni, 219—71; A. J. I*., XXX, 28ff. 416ff; XXXr.56ff ; 

J.A.O.S., XXX, 77fl'., XXXI. 223. 
itxVpp.lTi,' 172. 
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svarabhnkti in Jaug. 702; («ii) loss of lingual t not oompeu’ 
sated in 6ir. but it is in Jaug. by lingualising the following 
i 8518, 3554; {w) 8kt. r--in Gir. ff, in Jaug. a & i 2013; 

( a) Gir. ; idha, Jaug. hida 3613 ; (»•) Gir has n and 
%Jaug. only «, 1343. Morphology-(i) Gir. (like Pftli) piffo, 
Jaug. (Mg.) p«‘y/l689, mago-mige 2613, ao-se, 3655; (in) 
luc. sing. Gir. mhi, Jaug. ai 3476; 3rd pi. instr. Gir. (like 
Vedic 6ere) re^ Jaug. aihH (cf. Pali and Prkts.) 468. It fe 
tlius more convenient to separate the Mg. Group fronrt Gir. 
Shb and Mans, although Gir. might again be subdivided 
from, the last two. It is also not certain whether sonie forms 
in Gir. Shb. and Mans, are Mg. or native : fi.g. Shb. and 
Mans. — 2 gerunds in ti, {i.e. tti Vedic M) and in tn : 

Dh. Jaug. K5l. only in therefore plausibly Shb. and 
Mans, gerund in tu is Mg. because that in (pd (Skt. tvei) 
is native to Gir. But there is no certainty as Shb. Mans. 
Dh. Jaug. and Kal. mutually agree in some points against 
Gir. That sucii points are very few in contrast with the 
linguistic affinity of Shh. Mans, and Gir. as against the 
same of Dh. Jaug. and Kal. does not add to the certainty, 
only minimises the chances of confusion. All these facts 
simply touched upon here may be discussed in detail later. 
Another limitation lies in orthography. Shb. and Mans, 
have Gir. puna^ Kal. pund ; is the 1st. puna for 

Gir. pund or KSl. pnnd or lioth ? solution passible^ 
because Kharosthl does not distinguish vowel quantities ; 
nor does Kal. -i from u from u. Within these limits 
may now he described the nature of .Vsokan Mg. 

~2r Special Characteristics of Asoka-M®gadhI 
Phonology. 
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A. Vowels, r, Ir, e and au lost. 

Vowel changes (o) quantity : {i) lengthening, 86, 1698, 
1689, (2) ; (ii) shortening due to conjunct or anuatara 124-1. 
(b) quality 2188. (c) aiiaptyxis : 849. 3173. (d) syncope 
671. Dropping of a consonant between vowels not yet so 
common as later. 

B. Consonant changes (i) dental instead of C3rebral 
after r elided : 1590 (ii gh > h : 2164. (Hi) bh simplified 
h : 8676. siiuplidcation of conjuucts : 61, 72, 133, 
853, 1778, 3068 — conjuucts first assimilated, then simpli* 
fied, even without the lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. 

Morphology — A. Nouns, (a) Declension, (i) consonantal 
declension generally merges into the vowel, e,g. a. class : 
exceptions — 2177-78, etc. (ii) nom. sing. masc. a-stem — 
in e, 1916 (Hi) also neut. in e, 1991. (io) dative in oya or 
aye: 94,-621-2. (v) abl. in 5, no final consonant : 3405. 

{pi) gen. in sa through aa from ay (even in stems) : 
1761 also 1687, (vii) loc. in ai (through aaifh from amin) 
and e: 3142. Plurals — almost regular in phonetic 
changes : 1993, 675— exception, nom. pi. in e 1620. 

B. Pronouns. — 

Nom. Sing. 86 nom. pi. 38 

lioth masc. and fern. 348. Other forms 531-43, 613-42, 
764-68, 1014, 1006, 1017 22, 1959-60, 2059-60, 3.560 etc. 

C. Conjugation— Active Iiid. 748, 84S, 1081, 1893, 3676, etc 

Passive 467. 

Future 270, causal 202, etc, 

lA^oka Inscbriften. C. 2. 
s$«aart, XXI p. 2C 
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Imperative 2091 
Potential 410, 1485, 3476 
Aoi ist 469 
Perfect 500 

Causal with p 3005, 2599, 3022 (double causal 
Absolutives 466 
Infinites 818 
Participles 711, 3140 

ASOKA MAGADHl AND AllDH V-MAGADflI. 

Liiders^ thinks that the dialect of tlie Gobam— in 
Bruch-stiicke Buddhistischer Draiueu is the precursor of 
Amg. and same as Asokan Mg., both Gobam and Asoka 
being termed “ old Amg/* This latter is more akin to 
Mg. than the later Amg. which lends itself to western 
influence. E. Muller sought to connect Amg. with Asoka 
Mg. Pischel®, while admitting some i>ossible western 
elements introduced at Valabhl or Mathura councils, 
disagrees with E. Muller, for lack of common features 
between tbe two, except in loo. sing, of— stems, anni* 
Michelson rightly considers this instanct* as inaccurate, 
because Asoka Mg. asi is graphical for-aaai, and not for- 
mhai ; amai, if intended, would be written as such, but 
the regular writing is —asi. The Gobam— ^lialect seems 
to be identical with Asoka Mg. But it does not follow 
that the later Amg. is decended from the latter, but rather 
from an early middle Indio dialect which agreed in some 

1 Bttbler. BJ. 11, uniwberg 12, 94, 138, 334-5, 338. 

• HultMob, Z.D.M.O., X 
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important respects with the latter. That ' such Indo- 
Aryan dialects existed coDtemporaiy with Asoka is 
attested by Sand and Bharut inscrs. Moreover, there 
are other middle Indie dialects, not descended directly 
from Asoka, Palii (cf. special feature gerund in — 
retains (v), ^aurasenl, ® Maharagtrl, ® each of which 
has points of disagreement as marked as those of agree- 
ment and which even a theory of Ijorrowing cannot 
wholly explain away. In support of the proposed origin 
of Amg. are noted the following (*) striking similarities 
with and (n) radic-il divergences from Asoka Mg. (i) — 
(a) noin. sing, a-stems — ends in e ; (6) dental w initially ; 
(c) dental m medially — mn in inscrs. only graphical for nn 
Both n and nn are not uniform in their origin, cf. Amg. Jn. 

Asoka Mg. amna, M. and S. anmt, grammatical Mg. 

(Pischel’s anna is against Var. XI. and He. IV. 298, 
ordaining ny > tm in Mg., as Mg. anmdisam = Skt. 
anyadiiam quoted by Pischel) FSli and PaisScI (PischePs 
an^tisat awta Olr. Shb. aniita (graphical {mua) Shb. and 
Mans. anUt graphical anna) Skt. onya : Asoka Mg. puihna 
Gram. Mg. punuOf M. punm, Pais', punna, Shb. Mans- 
pu^ ( ) Gir. pumna (=pimm)y Pali pumm^ 

Skt. puijya; (rf) single consonants for conjuncts ; (e) I for r 
in Amg., Asoka Mg, Gram. Mg. Dhakki, and less 
frequently in Pali and other Prkts ; [f) h in Skt. 
bhavaii ; (g) i of glha K51., elsewhere Asoka Mg. and 
M, jjraAo— Skt, grha (ii) (o) Amg, viy, vy > : Asokt 


iliiohelsoti, TraoBROtioDs Ameriean Phil. Ans. ^L. p. 28, footnote 1 
SMicheleon, A.I.P,, pp. 267fl’. 

•Ibid. 
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Mg. i'>iy and vy\ (6) Amg. Jy. 11: Mg*, yy ( ? written 

;/) ; {c) Amg. iha ; As. Mg. hkla : (d) Amg. evam (c) 
e.meva^ (/*) pmwn, {g) instru. pinna (h) in.str. ranna rarma 
{i) neut. a ;am. (j) IVm. ayaiU. (k) loc. sing, amsi, (/) ahaifi, 
{m) aThsi, (») gerund in — tta and ttamim, etc. : As. Mg. 
{d) hettafh, {e) hpmcv<^y {f ) pnInKa, (f/) pitina (A) 0jina 
(Gram. Mg. laiina) (?) iyam^{j) iyam, {k) —asif (1) hakafh, 
(///) sumi, (n) cf. Gir. — and — gerund in fvdi/ani. (o) re- 
tention of r more frequent tluin > /. As. Mg. rn “but” 
mnnisa “man”, kacchati (written kachati) “he will do”, 
first pers. sing, optative <‘nding in — eh<tm have no corres- 
ponding forms in Amg. Amg. on its jiart shows some 
earlv Middle Indie elements not found in As'oka Mg. e.g. 
dorisatici, dofn^^'n" (contrast Vs, Alg. dofnina, i-c. dassana, 
as in Pali); par'isn (contrast As'. Mg. as in 

Pali; kariffsanti (contrast Mg. karhatiitt). Lastly, it may 
be noted ti.at .‘V.mg. agrees not only with .Vs\ Mg. but 
with other Asokan dialects as well. Hence making due 
allowance for out-side influence and falsitv ol extant texts 
the best provisional altiliation ot .Vmg. Avould be to regard 
it as descended from one of the Middle Imlic dialects, 
perhaps contemporary with As, Mg. find certainly akin 
to it. 

ASOKA ^^IAGADHT and AIAGADHT — GKAMMATI- 
CAL AND DllAMATlC. 

It has been .said that As. Mg. insers. have their origi- 
nal in a dialect of Magadha. Put ti.at docs not preclude 
tlie possibility of more than one such dialect. The points 
of difference may not have beer, marked bnt periiaps som*^ 
resembled As* Mg. more than others. The grammatical 
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aiiff dralhdlSc Mg.' rrtay hayd been directly descended' from 
the' lat'fef. Ka'mgarh represents- one such (with il) and is 
called by Lttders “Old M!g.”, parent of Mg. but it lacka 
sdhlW special features of its descendant. There was- evew 
addthef’with if for e viz., KSlsI. Any way, the later Mg. 
is' ludfie easily explained as descended from one of these 
sMfeV diafects of As. Mg. than from As. Mg. itself. The 
follovHng features of (*) agreement and (ii) disagreement 
serve’ as illustrations: («>, nom sing. stems in 

(6) r > I, (c) assimilation of r in conjunct consonants 
(some' exceptions, cf. valiia . ; As. Mg. ; {d) am > o 

also in Shb. and Mans. ; {e) i and 66 — As Mg. Kal. tct6iy 
i.e. tU66i 6iyay pa^avatiy Bairat 6r>af:e* (ii) where it differs 
from A^. Mg but agrees with other As. dialects, viz. 
Gir., Shb. Mans. etc. (a) idha (As. Mg hida)^ {h) a of 
dadha {hi. Mg. didlia, (c) sth > st, kl) sth > sty (e) formation 
ofUni^y {f) retention of a/, {g) initial hk of bhodi (As' 
Mg. hotiy {h) instru. UmM (As. Mg. Idjina), {i\j > (/) 

piduff^ hi. Mg. pitina.) Where it differs from all hi. 
dialects including As. Mg. («) ia66i7h As. Mg. tasi-tasai), 
(h) noth. acc. pi. neut. a-stems in*3i?», (c) ami (As. 
Mg. surhi (fi) gerunds in -ia. Liiders considers the 
latter i.e. points of divergence of Mg. from As. Mg. 
or Bdmgarh “old Mg.” as secondary features and late ; 
but their occurence in some contemporary sister dialects 
like Gir., Shb. and Mans, militnte against the supposition 
of lateness in those cases. Such differences, however, 
become perfectly intelligil»le if As. Mg. be regarded as only 
one among other co-existent Mg dialects out of which 
grew the later Mg. recorded by grammarians and found 

Miclielsoii, J.A.O.S , XXX, p. 83, 
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in (Irainas, which again, in their turn,* had to submit to 
the surrounding influences and. in course of time acquire 
new traits and lose some old ones and likewise spilt up 
into co-dialects. 

References to the above numbers. 

Page 1 — y81 — ^thambhasi ; 982 — ^thabe, 

Page 3 — 2172 lajS ; 701 kataviytala ; 3518 supathaye ; 
3654 supathaye ; 2013 mige ; 3613 hida ; 1^343. na ; . 1,889 
piyadasi ; 2013 mige ; 3555 se ; 3476 si ; 

Page 4 — 468 alabbiyisamti. 

Page 5 — S6 ane ; 1688 piyadasisa ; 1689 piya,sa ;,1244 
dhammanusathiya ; 2188 likhapita ; 849 gajaha ;,.3173 
viyam (janate) ; 671 olodlianasi ;) 1590 pavajitani ; 2164 
lahuka ; 3676 hoti ; 72 aja ; 122 atapasamda ; 133 ^i- 
kamtaih; 853 gahathani; 1778 bambhanasamana laih; 306S 
vadhi ; 2177 lajina ; 2178 lajine j 1916 mache ;,1991 ma- 
haphale ; 94 athaye ; 021 etaya ; 622 etaye ; 3405 sayat& ; 
1761 priyadarsisa ; 1687 piyadasine ; 3142 vijitasi ; I9p3 
maiiamata ; 675 osadhani ; 1620 padesikc. 

Page 6 — 86 ane ; 36 amnani ; 348 ayarii ; 531 ima ; 
643 iyam ; 613 eta ; 642 etesu ; 764 kim ; 768 kiiiipi ; 1014 
la; 1006 tarn; 1017 tanam ; 1022 tasu ; 1969 rnamayS ; i960 
mama ; 2059 ya ; 2060 yam ; 3660 so ; 748 kaleti ; 848 
galahati ; 1084 dakhati ; 1893 bhoti ; 3676 hoti ; 467 
aiabhiyamli ; 270 anusasisamti ; 202 anapayisamti ; 2091 
yujaihtu; 410 asu ; 1485 patipajaya ; 3479 siya ; 469 
aiabhiyisu ; 500 aha ; 3005 lekhapita ; >8509 hSlSpita ; 
3022 lopSpita ; 466 alabhitu ; BlS khamitaye ;* 711 kata ; 
8140 viCji] ta. 
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LECTURE V. 

CULTURAL SYNTHESIS. 

The outlook of the inscriptional epoch in Bihar & 
Orissa was essentially religious. An investigation into 
its antecedents reveals the following interesting factors. 

In the 6th century B. 0., India was passing through a 
period of religious enthusiasms. The Upanisadic BrSh- 
ma^as were laying down rules of life in the Dharmasutras.^ 
Vardhamana and Gautama were preaching (heir respec- 
tive view-points of salvation in Jainism and Buddhism. 
It was at this epoch, Gosala® founded his sect of AJlvikas, 
noted for their dislike of austerities bordering on fanati- 
cism. By the 2nd century B.C., the first three had 
coalesced into Hinduism® —each also counting a separate 
following, Buddhism specially in Bengal and Bihar* 
and Jainism in Orissa. * But the Ajivikas, as a sect, 
practically disappear from history. An enquiry into their 
ioctrines and practices as well as their relation to rival 
creeds may throw some liglit on their ultimate fate. 

Jolly, Recht and Siite ; Z. D. M. G. , L, 607f. 

3 Abhayadevaoti the KalpasQtra, Ed. Benares, pp. 1213b, 1214a. Glase* 
iiapp, Der Jainiamns, 1925, pp. 29, 36, 59; 1918, p. 4()9. 

S Qlasenapp, Der Hinduiamus, pp. 23*39. 

4 J.B. O.B.S . , 1919, pp. 175; 19. 

5 AntiquUieaofOriaaa, Vol. II, Plate XXIV. 
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Vardhamana, Gaatama and Gosala were one and all 
against the BrShma^as.^ They used the language of and 
drew disciples mostly from the mass. The 
Brahmanism. BrShroan'i looked on and ignori'd them. 

In the Maury a days (Ith — drd century 
B.C.) ho lacked political prestige. At their close, (2nd 
century B.C.) Patahjali on Panini II, 4-60 quietly sums 
up M'ith an ironical reference to Decatimiipiya. * BrSh- 
manism absorbs the lessons of five <*enturie8 of territorial 
expansion and moral conflicts. Hinduism ushers in a 
new era® and closes the chapter to begin another. The 

jivikas in turn settled down as Vais^iava ascetics in 
popular estimation (Kern. I. A. 20, 361ff. ; Bilhler I, 
20,362). 

But the internecine struggle between Vardham&na, 
Gautama and Gosala was bitter and abiding. Gautama 
and Buddhism folloAved a ditterent path. It was a 
united camp for the uplift of tiie masses against the 
Bmhmanas and a new ideal of salvation. It accorded real, 
if not friendly, acceptance ro every opposed sect or 
creed, chiefly Brahmmiism, Jainism 
Buddhism. Ajlvikas.^ It naturally reflects current 

conception. It is interesting to note that to 
a Buddhist there is not much to choose between a 


* Hnbor, Asvaghora’s SfttTaUthkara, Preface, p. VII. 
® c/, Panini, VI. 3-21. 

® Bahler, A. S. W, 1 . , IV. 109. 

4 Samannajriu^suUam, 
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Jaina or Ajivika — all “followers of the 
wrong way’* : — 

(1)^ Ajivikonafk michehhap* po. 

Afieiko n^ataro, 1.493 — 17. The ' Pali ’Ja taka. 

{'2>)..,Vayamato a/?©o..,The Puggala-paimatti. 

(3) MiohGhhdjlw ..The Sanyutta Xikaya.* 

(4 ) A jlvaka-sdvo ko... The Angu tta ra N ikSya. ® 

(5) Ajivakanan eaa anucchairiko ..Jambukajivaka* 

vatthu : 

The commentary on the Bhammajiada.^ 

(6) Adrdkalt TJpako Ajivftko Chagiavontam dumto,^ 

etc. 

In most oases the Buddhist text use the form djlvnka. 
It is equivalent to the commoner Sanskrit form djlvika- 
The latter form is also fouml in MSS. C and C, cited by 
Norman® in his edition ot the commentary on the 
Bhafnmapada D H P. V. II. 

It if obvious from the above that wliile Brahama^ism 
ignored the Ajivika, Budhism accepted him as a fact 
neither better nor worse than a Bralimana or a Jaina. 
He has no cause for special resentment against either) an 
Ajivika or a ‘Jaina. The Budhist rulers Asoka and 
Basaratha bestow cave dwellings on the Ajivikas’ at 

1 Puggala-pannaiti, IV. 

^ ' Saihyutta Nik^n^ i,y Rhyn Davkla. vol. v, 1904;, pp. 14, 76* 

8 Ahguttara Nmya, Ed. by Morris, J885. pt. Ill 7*3 tll, 11 7*2-65 nnd 
Ed. by Rhys Davids, 1910, vol, VI. , p. 16. 

* Normal!, Dhammapada Commmentary D.H P* 1911, 1, 309; II. 55-6. 

8 Seoart, Le Mahomstu, vol. Ill, .535. 

6 Norman, op. cit, II, p. 55, 56. 

7 Barabat Hill Cave Inscriptions. Uultzscb, 1925y pp. sxviii. 
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BacShar and Nagarjunl in tlie ^inie spirit as fch^v 

build stupas for the Buddhists ‘ or order alms tf) the- Brah- 
ma^as^ elsewhere. The later resentment of thf 3 Buddl^ist 

centered; against not the Jain or the Ajlvika but the 
BvShmajga.^ 

But the relation is different between VardhanjSna find 
Gosala. The latter’s antecedents* are noteworthy. Sojri 
of a professional mendicant Mahkhali and his wife 
Bhadda, he saw the light of day in the cowshed of the 
wealthy 11 rah m ana GobaUula at Savatthi. Early in life 
he met Mahavira at Nalanda. At the sight of respects 
paid to Mahavira by the rich, niz. Vijaya, Ananda and 
Sttdaihsaua ho foresaw his ow.i vocation. He approached 
Malta vira to be accepted as a disciple. Mahavira declined. 
Gosftla ‘‘ gave aw'ay his clothes, vessels, shoes anti pictures 
to a Brahmapa, sh.aved off his hair and beard ” and got in. 
He practised a.sceticism with Mahavira for six years, but 
never really relished it. Outside Knmmagama sat the 
ascetic Vesiyayana ‘ with upraised arms and upturned 
face in the glare of the sun, while his body was sw'arming 
with lice. *’ Gosala goes out of his way to inquire “wher 
Jainism. tlier he W'as a sage or a bed of lice. ** The 
holy men of the Niggantha order w^ere 
never particularly squeamish about mundane affairs. Their 
teachers sat quite naked, with tlishevelltd hair, in the 
"nidst of the most disgusting uncleannes, under a shod 


t Asoka Bock Edict, xii. 

* Pillar Edict, vii. Rhys Davids, S. B, K. , xi*l05, n-1. 

* Huber, op. cit. 

i Bhagavati, saya xv, iiddeaa I. 
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prepared for them.” ^ It is a Buddhist appreciation. But 
the Jaina account itself leaves no doubt-“ the mendi- 
cants, because they never l»athe, are covered with uticleau- 
liness ; they smell after it, they smell badly, they are dis- 
agreeable, they are loathsome.”® And these were the ear- 
liest adherents of Mahavlra.^ At any rate Gosala pre- 
tended that he had enough of them. The apparent reason 
for separation was harmh*ss^, viz. Gosiila’s theory that 
not only plants but all living beings were capable of re- 
animation.® Gosala now gave out tbai he bad acquired 
magical powers, hocom<‘ a .Ima and found his sect of 
yf jivikas — long heforo his master Mahavlra’s Jinahood. 
He started preaching at a SavatthI sho[) of a lay disciple 
HSlahala by name. He nitracted a number of ascetics 
and established his theory of “ the eight Mahanimittas ” 
Mahavira strongly disapproved of these doings. In th^ 
mutual recrimination that follorved MahsTvIra s ehances 
of founding an all- India religious movement were seriou- 
vsly jeopardized, while the Ajivikas and their chief drew 
upon themselves the inv<‘terate hjitred of every right- 
thinking Jaina.® 

This note proposes to trace not the ])hiloso]>hical pre- 
cepts but the mutual relation of the wor- 

Oosala and , nartifs. Gosala classiftes humanity 

the Jflins* ^ ^ 

into six cla'^ses — himself at the top i 

1 Bijrmulet, Life or Legend of Itiiddha. vol. 1. , pp- ’2ol-d. 

3 Jncolii, Ac!n\ri\n!ia Sxitra, ll. 2. 2. § 1- 

» Hard v, Mninial of Buddhism jip. •J2(! .'U, 

* Hoerule, L’risagwdasao, Fasic. Ill, 1887, Appctulix. pp. .^-4, 

5 Jbid. 

® beumann, Ovavaiya Sutta, isH §§ — 116, 
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Bhikkhus (Buddhist), Niggaflithas (Jainr) and Ajlviyas 
(Gosalins), the good who appreciate Gosala ; and the bad 
who go against him. ^ It is clear that the Buddhists, Jains 
and Ajivikas formed the largest and most important 
groups of ascetics.® But Gosala and his sect are sharply 
distinguished fro^i the Jainas by their repudiation 
of the doctrine that setting aside a mahasatfa (Groat 
Being), the rest of liiimanity can acquire arhatship and 
salyation through acts done by others, i.e. vicarious merit 
through the instructions and exhortations of others. “ By 
this denial,” exclaims a true Jaina, “ tliat fool i.e. Gosala 
lias given a blow to the autliority of a Jina.” ^ An added 
element of bitterness lay in the fact that this subversive 
propaganda was carried on by the discijile only after six 
years of austerities while the master continued his for full 
twelve years. ^ Thus this unclothed anchorite, who had 
abandoned his cloth to save his skin® marshalled his 
Ajivika monks while the Master of the faithful was still 
seeking enlightenment.® 

The Jaina sutras’ record the Jaina triumph. They 
took up the challenge.® “ Now a monk who knows (the 

1 Sumahhuphala—Sutta —Vannunii in Sumangala—ViiAsini Buddha- 
ghosa’s Commentary on the DighaNHiaya 11-20. 

2 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, Tibetan Dniva, page 104. 

3 Sumahhaphala — Sutta — Vauvana, op. cit- 

^ Hoernle, E. R, E., Vol. I, page 2.59. 

3 Puranas ; also cf. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, page 301. 

6 Mrs. S. Steven.son, The Heart of .Jainism, page 58. 

’ .Jacobi, Encyclopmdiaof Religion and Ethics, Vol, Vll. pages 472ff. 

8 S. B, E, , xt.v, 267, no . I. 
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trutb jdbouii). should answer, them,; i.e, rdYilM$. 

who are far off from perfeotiou f’ (the Ajlyikas).^ Mahft- 
v5m told Gosalfl that, he acted, like a thief who hard- 
pressed by villagers sought different disguises in out- 
of-the-way places fondly imagining that he would escape 
detection.^ A contemplation of the placid Jinakalpas, 
Achats and /l^rthankaraS in pain ting ^ ■ and sculpture^ 
would hardly suggest such warmth of feeling, and much 
less of language. . But'the Jainas could be annoyed — “ I 
will hold him ” said Upali ® and adherent, of Mahikylra 
with reference to Buddha, '* as a man who seizes a sheep 
by its long hair, and it kicks and struggles but cannot get 
away, or as a toddy-drawer who takes the reticulated 
substance he uses to strain bis liquor, knocking it on the 
ground that it may be free from dirt, etc.”® The human 
touch gains in poignancy in Gosala< easily outdoing his 
much-wronged teacher in the use .of abusive language.'^ 
Even the mild Savvajjubhul, one of Mahavira’s disciples, 
is moved to protest against such shameless ingratitude 
towards his former Master.® MahSvira predicted dire 
consequences to the traitor — ^from bilious fever*’® to 

1 Silafika. Satrafemhga, Bk. I. aec. 3. ch. 3. 

* Bha^avaU, op. cit. page 1245a. 

® C)oomarBwamy, Cat. Jnd. CoKec.jBD8tonMu««tiin. 1924. pages Plates 

I — zxxix. 

* Cohn, ludiache Ptaatik, Plates 77—82. 

* Hardy, op. cit. page 276. 

e Ibid. 

» Hoernle, Vvasa^ddbsSo, Pbi'. III. Appendix, page 5. 

® ibid, page 6. 

* Bhagavati, op. cit, page 1250a. 
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** aa iatecminable series of -^steaces/* He exhorted all 
his followers never to hold any iatercoarsc with the 
heretical Gos&la and the A jivikas. ^ 

Eroin the 6th to the 8rd century B.C., Buddhism 
under a common leader spread all over India and beyond. 
Divided counsel prippled Jainism at the start. But the 
Jams have had the satisfaction of knowing that the once 
powerful Ajivikas survive only as a memory.® 

This Jain-Ajivika hostility one would expect to see 
corroborated in the domain of archaology. The f ollowing 
instance deserves special notice. The present BaiSbar 
Hill, 15 miles north of Gaya, was known in tho drd*^nd 
century B.C. — DevSnampiya (Asoka) — Dasaratha Maurya 
epoch as the Khalatika Hill.® In the 6th-7th century 
A.C. under Maukhari Anantavarman^ it was called the 
Pravara hill. At some stage between the two it bore 
the name of Goratha Giri as proved by two 
Qoradhaxiri inscriptions discovered by Jackson® in 1913 
and 1914, one reading ■ gorairngiri^ the 
other goradhagirau. R. D. Banerji held that the script of 
the latter was southern BrShmJ. The re-reading* of the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalinga 
it IJdayagiri in Orissa, dated in the 2nd century B. C., 
brought to light the name in the same form and script, viz 

^ Bockhill, Appendix I. page* 263-5. 

3 Barua, J. D. L. , II.1-80. 

* Hnltzscb, C. I, J. op.cit. , p. 181. 

^ Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, nos. 48-60. Smith, B.H.I., 1914, page 312. 

^ Jackson, B, O. R. S , , 1915, pp. 159*172. 

0 J, B. 0. B, S., 1918, pt. IV. pp. g«4*404. 
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yoradhagwiy 1. 7. “In the eighth year, he (Khara-vela) 
having got stormed the Gorathagiri (fortress) of great 
enclosure (lit. wall barrier) by a great army.*’^ 

Of the seven caves, two in the Baiubar Hill and three 
in the NagarjunI Hill mention the grant of those caves to 
‘^the Ajivikas” {ajlmkehi). In three cases the word 
has been deliberately chiselled ofP, every other 
letter entirely untouched. Who could have done it? It 
must have been done i)y people who could read the script 
and who had some special cause of complaint against the 
Ajivikas. Three hypotheses present themselves. It was 
done either (a) by a Hindu, (6) a Buddhist or {c) a Jaina. 
(a) According to Hultzsch,® it might have been done under 
Maukhari Anantavarman who dedicated one Bavabar cave 
to Krsna and two Nagarjuni ones to l^iva and Parvati.® 
Hultzsch’s view is untenable: (i) he assumes Avithout assi- 
gning any reason that Anantavarman in the 6th-7th 
century A. C. was familiar with As'oka Bnlhinl of the 3rd 
century B. C. (ii) a Hindu had no special grievance 
against an Ajivika, who was popularly regarded as a 
follower of Visnu or Krsna (Kern) one of the Hindu 
Pantheon; {Hi) if anybody, it is certainly the name devd- 
naihpiya Asoka which might be supposed to invite com- 
ment from a Hindu® but this is left altogether unmolested. 

(ft) That a Buddhist Avould think of damaging a work of 
— — 

2 Htdtzsch, C.I, I. , op. cit. p, xxviii. 

3 Gupta Inscriptions, nos. 48-50. 

4 Kero. I. A., 20, pp, 361 ff, 

5 Fatafijali on Panini II, 4-56. 
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their pious king Avould seem on the face of it improbable. 
It would be an act of sacrilege even if there existed 
a particular animus, it is unlikely in its absence, (c) The 
only alternative left is a Jain. The Jain-Ajivika enmity 
makes it almost a certainty. The only point to determine 
is whether it i^ the act of a stray Jain or one who can be 
localized in history. The Ifathigumpba inscription supp- 
lies the answer. ‘Kharavela a follower of Jina^ was at 
Goradlia Giri in tlie eighth year of his reign, i.e. just after 
the Asoka-Dasaratha time. And as a inous Jaina, he 
attempted to wi])e out old scores by obliterating the liated 
name of the impostor Gosa-la’s Ajivika followers. 

This epigraphic evidence of Khara vela’s visit to Goradha 
Giri is borne out by the remarkable fayado of tlie Lomasa 
R§i cave.*^ Jackson has sought to solve the present puzzle® 
by drawing attention to the dehiils in the in laid decoration 
of animals and its close proximity to tiic Goradhagirau 
inscription. In .Jackson’s photograph (see plate) taken in 
1925 there are two crocodiles at either end — entirely miss- 
ed by Eergusson.* The crocodile design is hardly ever 
found in the North. Like the solitary inscription to its left 
the unique facade witli its characteristic 
Lomasa Rsi crocodile and elephant motif looks like an 
Cave Facade. importati on from the South. Kharavela's 
inscrip tion once more offers a test and a verification. It 

1 J. B. O. R. S. , 1918, pp. .*58.5-6. ' ~ 

2 llapson, Cumb, Ilisl, Ind, Vol. 1, plate xi, no. 25. 

.3 Fetamnon, Hist, Ind. and East. ( Burgess and Spiers) 

130fF. 

4 Cave Temples of India, pp. 37ff. Smith, Uisl. Fine Arts in India and 
Ceylon, p, 20. 
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In tbn very oentre of a large number of caves witli 
t^most-id^ioal facades. ^ The details in decoration vary 
insteisd of elephants occur lotus or lions in the same 
cemhination. But even the poorest cave has the sajaie 
i^tiuctural facade and the crocodiles at either lower end 
ere almost always there. A comparison of the two sites 
leaves hardly a doubt that the Gorad^gixi fagttde end 
Inscription, are intimately connected with the Udayagiri 
(KhSravela) inscriptions and facades both done by a Jaina 
who signed his creed in the mutilation of the letters 
Ajfvikehi.’^ 

The above suggestion raises another interesting issue— 
a re-reading o^, the Barahar Hill Karna Chopar inscription. 
It was first lithographed and noticed by KittoeinJ.d. 
S.JS^i 16* pp 4i01if,, then discussed by Burnouf in Lotm 
pp. 779ff., edited by Senart in Les Inscriptions de Piya- 
dost 2, 209ff, LA. 20, pp. 168ff., by Buhler in A. I., 20, 
pp. 361fi», with Fleet’s facsimile by Cunningham in the 
Corpus Insoriptionum Indrcarum Vol. I, plate XVI. 
From the Plate (.see PI.) prepared by Jackson after a 
careful scrutiny on the spot, it would seem that the five 
broken letters wwe quite illegible when Kittoe took his 
impression. They begin . to grow surprisingly clearer in 
Cunningham’s successive versions, lieady imagination 
makes up for the unrespoueive rock. Once the suggestion 
is made that it stands for Rhalatikapapatasi qn tlm ana- 
logy of the other inscription, it is copied and , carried on, 
e.g. Woolner’s Asoka^ Text and Glossary Pt. II., 1224, p. 
32 and Hultzsch’s Corpus Inscription um Indicarum, Vol 
i kiip«)n,‘Cam6. ffiat. tnd. Vol. 1. Plate XXVIl, 
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1'.' Inscrifktions' of> A8bMi^ p. 1^'. ' HuttUSIsfli' 

positively misleads tiy msertAng tea'^ts before tbe llvst lidObev 
*di’ in line 4 which make this line appoav- lohget> than 
the pfeceiitag three, whel%s» there is actually room for not, 
more than five characters. Cunningham explained away 
one syllable^ of KJhal&iihwpavafaii whiob : could not he 
squeezed in. Hultaseh^ takes the Ml reading for granted 
and wrestles with the meaning by me^ this pronoun 
may refer to an unnamed donor, or with a clumsy change 
Kama Chopar construction, toi the king himself.” 

Cave lascrip- But clumsiness clings to the mentality that 
forgets that threie tbinfs are essentially 
in*portant in every grants — ^vizi the donor, the donee and 
the object given (»). In the first inscription ” Piyadasi ” 
is the donor, * Ajivikehi” are the^doneeand ‘*Nigdba cave” 
the object of gift. (6) In the second ’‘Piyadasi'’ is the 
denor, “Ajivikehi ” the donee and “a cave- hi the Ehalatika 
hill,” the object ; as the cave has no spfeeial appellation 
like “Nigoha” or later in the third inscription " Supiye” 
it is necessary to describe it thus, (c) In the third 
“ Piyad^i ” is the donor, ** Supiye cave * is the object of 
gift. But whetnis the donee? Moreover it is ndtat 
all neces^y evda by analogy to insert KhalAUkapamtttH 
as the cave has a name like the first one and does not 
reqmre further specialisation. On the other hand, the 
name of thb donee must oOme^ both by analogy aUd to 
oompWte die sense* Jackson supplies “ Ajivikehi ” 
while the fact that the letters have become llle^bls 


Bubler, /. A. 20, 36, ff. 
s Hultesdi, ap. eit. p, 182, 
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through deliberate chipping off is another argument in 
support of analogy bestowing all the six inscribed caves 
“ to the Ajivikas.” 

^ , Jackson, in J.KO.B.S.,Yo\. XIL Pt. I, 

The Lotnasa , 

Rsi Cave Fa- pp. 49-52. has pointed out two im- 

(;ade portant details regarding the Lomasa Rsi 

cave, (i) The polish is distinctly inferior 

{op- eit. p. 50) and fiij there is no dedicatory inscription 

{op- cit. p. 50). 

Roth tliese deserve careful attemtion. They might 
throw some light on tin? author of the facade and the 
unlinislied roof. Asoka-Das'aratha cover 3rd-2nd century 
R.C. (Rapsou C.II.L, pp. 50.3-512 : circa. Jl.C. 274-184* 
B.C.) Kharavela comes in the 2nd-lst century B.C. {c. 
169 B.C. — J.B.O. U.S., 1918, j). 451). In between rise the 
^uiigas (Pusyamitra o. 181-148 B.C. — Rapson, op- cit- p. 
518.) Thus the Banlliar Hills passed in succession from a 
Buddhist to a Brahmin and thence to a Jain. Why were 
the roof and inner room left unfinished ? Was there an 
inscription ? Some suggest tiie revival of Hinduism as 
the root cause. A similar lack of finish to cave No. 24 
at Ajanta has been ascribed to the same cause (JT.i?. O. Zi.tS., 
Vol. XI, Pt. II, 1925, p. 125/ l"he latter is held responsible 
even for mutilation of sculptures {Ibid-)- It is hardly 
plausible. The Hindu is no vandal. As Treitschke says 
in his Deutsche Geschichte in XIX Jahrhunderti noticing 
the still standing Polish Victory Column in East Prussia 
of a bygone age, only an inferior civilisation Avreaks its 
wrath on tokens of an alien culture in their midst. The 
Imperial Hindu Samudra Gupta utilised but did not damage 




Loinasa ]lsi Cave I'acadt*. 

• > 
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Buddhist Asoka’s Peace Pillar at Allahabad (Fleet, C.IJ,, 
Vol. Ill, p. 7). Nor cun it be said that the Avork was 
given up lAeeause of want of encouragement after the 
Asoka-Basaratha epoch. Lomasa Rsi cave is one of the 
Asoka group. His descendant Dasaratliaof theNagftrjunI 
range (Hultzsch, Vol. I, p. xxviii) might be 

expected to see to its completion. Tliat it was excavated 
by a Buddhist and a Mauryan, is suggested by its design 
(Fergusson, Hist. Indian and Eastern Arehitectnre^ 
Burgess and Spiers, Vol. I. pp. I30ft*), and its similarity 
with the contiguous inscribed Asokan caves (Codrington, 
A. L, p. 19) J aina eaves at Kluindagiri and elsewhere 
(Cohn, Indisohe Plaatik, Tafel, 8, 77-82) generally follow 
a different type. 

Thus a likely reason for the unfinished work — it was 
probably raon* unfinished then without the polish on the 
side walls of the outer chamber — was the fissure in the 
living rock of the roof. The inside of the inner chamber 
as well as its outer wall, dressed but left absolutely in 
the rough, suggest the same state for the vest of the walls 
at the time of cessation of AA ork. After the a})pearance 
of the flaw in the rock, the work was abandoned. And 
the occasion for a dedicatory ins(;ription never arose. 

Then came Kharavela in the 2nd-lst century B.C. 

IV, Pt. IV, 1918, p. 368). He naturally 
turned out the Ajivikas, chiselled of their names and put 
in his Kalingan troops in the Barabar caves. The unfi- 
nished Lomasa llsi he must have found quite handy. 
Who repaired the fissure in the gneiss rock is not recorded. 
A recent sojourn in the cave under heavy rains has proved 
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to the writer the effectiveness of the long plaster line on 
the top. A chemical examination may prove its approxi- 
mate age. In any case Kharavela seems to have 
employed post*Mauryan craftsmen to polish up the walls- 
it is same in kind only inferior in quality to that in the 
Asuka-Dasaratha Maurj^an caves. 

About the essentially Jain character of the Makara 
or croeodilo freize motifs the recently published “ Aneient 
India. From the Earliest Times to the Guptas with 
Notes on the Archil ecture and Sculpture of the Mediaeval 
Period. By K. Be B. Codringtori, London, 1926” supplies 
some interesting evidence. It reprodui es the Jain (A.T.f 
op. cif.t p. 42) Bail Fia^ments, Kaiikall Tlla, Mathura 
A I., op. cj!., p. 43, Fig. 14)- aluays with the crocodile. 
From the nrehit* ctural pc iiit of view Codrington assigns 
the Lomasa Bsi ca\e to the 3id century B.C. and the 
fagade to the 1st ceutuiy B.C. {A.l.^ op. cit.y p. xi.) 
But it is curious that even wiili a good photograph (A.I. 
op. cit.y Plate I.B.) Codrington repeats Fergusson’s 
mistake about “a frieze of elrpliants” 'A.l. op. cit. 
p. 20) and misses the inak'xra ' and all that it implies. 

The presence of a Southerner and a Jain is further 
hinted at by two other details noted by Jackson {J.JB.O S.S.y 
Vol. XII, Pt. I, p. 51) : (i) a svasfika and {ii) a triSula 
n line 5. (Hi) Jackson also corroborates Caddy’s fish 
)elow these symbols {J.B.O.R.S.y op. cit.y p. 51). (t) Of 

1 Contrast lli« fniitaKtic oriiiunenta) device of Makara Amatavatl 

>nd Bb&rliiit, with its natural re| resentation on the Orissa Caves and in 
Jbftlukyan soulptiirs. 
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the 55 plates in Hultzsch’s C.f.7. Vol. J ^New Edition) 
Inscriptions of Asoka, 1925, only one solitary inscription 
(besides the Kar^a Cho{St) bears the avaatika mark. 
And that is the Jaiigada Rock (Hultzs* h, op, cit. p. 116). 
Jaugada is ** a ruined fort in the Berhanipur TSluka of 
the Gan jam district, ^adras, about eighteen miles north- 
west of GanjSm town, on the northern bank of the 
Rishikulya river,” (op. cit, p. xiv). Evidently the avaatika 
was a Southern symbol accepted very early by the rest 
of India. 

(ii) The tniula is an ancient Jina association. ** In 
the earliest of MathurS Jain examples, a jina is seated 
within a square formed by four averted triSulaa'' 
(Codrington, A./., op. cit., p. 45). Like the avaaHkat 
the triiula also, has travelled far. (The Cretan excavations 
by Evans have brought it to light in the distant iEgean 
islands.) 

(Hi) Add to this the fish. And there is an astonishing 
coincidence in Jain details, viz, crocodile, avaatika and 
fish, between the Lomas i Rsi-Kanja Chopar symbols on 
the one hand and the professelly Jain Rail fragments, 
Kankali Tlla, Mathura, on the other (cf, Codrington, 
A.I.f op. cit., p. 43, Fig 14). 

Lastly, by way of mutual verification, these Jain 
symbols occur only in the Kar^a ChopSr inscription 
where the work of obliterating the anti- Jain Ailvikas 
has been more thorough than elsewhere. This is the 
first inscriptional acquaintance with Magadha inscribed 
by Ealifiga. 
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Ancient Kalifiga was later known as Trikalingas 
(cf. Ep. Ind. xii, 208ff — Utkala, Kali&ga proper and 
KoAgada (ie. Ganjam). Modern Orissa is from Odrade^a.^ 
It now includes Odra or Odda, Utkala, Kaliiiga, part of 
UaiSroa and Uaksina Kosala (corresponding to the 
Tributary States of to-day.) Thus it included in the 
South, the country between the MahanadI and the Chilka 
Lake, & portions of the Ganjam District. 

Kalifiga has had a long and varied history. ® The 
Aitareya Brahmaiia hints at the Bhoja rulers of Kalinga. 
The MahSbharata describes it as a forest country as soon 
as the Vaitarani is reached. Its close connection with 
Bengal and Bihar is symbolised in the story of the five 
sons of Queen Suse^ of Kalinga, wife of Bali, by the 
sage Dirghatamali. They founded Ahga, Vauga, Kalinga, 
Pui)4ra and Suhma. Here Kalinga is placed as extend- 
ing from the llupnarain branch of the Ganges, then later 
to the river Godavari to the South, and from the sea 
into the interior along the course of the river Indravatl 
to its junction with Godilvarl, following the course north- 
w’ards to meet the Ganges near Burdwan. Pacini mentions 
Kalinga. So does the Kautillya Arthasastra as a centre 
for fabricating cotton (the Tamil word Kalin gam even 
today means Cotton). The Mahabharata mentions 
RSjapurl as its capital and its sacred sacrificial spot 
Yajnapura (modern Jajpur) in memory of a sacrifice by 
Dharma himself. The Kumbhakara Jataka and the 
CJttarSdhyana mention Karai?4u the Kalihgan King, as a 

I J. A, 1923, pp. 18-19. 

a im., pp. 11-17. 
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contemporary of Nagnajit of Gandhara and Bhima of 
Vidarblia. The Mahagovinda - suttanta describes Satta- 
bahu as contemporary .of Dattaratta of KasI, probably 
DhidjarSstra mentioned in the Satapatlia BrShma^. The 
Ceylonese Mahavamsa again confirms the close relation 
between Magadh^i' and Kalihga by tlie story of the 
Kaliugan princess, a daughter of tlie Queen of Bengal 
and the mother of Vijaya. According to the PurSijas, 
Nandivarman one of the Nandas of Magadlia subjugated 
Kalihga in Pre- Mauryan days i.e. l>efore the fourth 
cen; B.C. The Hathigumpha inscr. probably refers to it 
in line 12. As'oka conquered it in the .Srd. cen. B.C., nine 
years after his coronation. Cf. tlie Kalihga inscri])tion. 
Kharavela, king of Kalihga wiped off old scores against 
Magadha in tlie 2nd cen. B.C The Bharata — Nhtyas'astra 
refers to Kalihga along with T'osala, (Sec the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription). Pliny’s Maleus Kosala, Mosala, 
Dravida, Andhra, Maharastra, Benya and Vanavasa 
refers to Malyavan on the frontiers of Kalihga as formino- 
the Haksinapatha— abode of soft and amorous daksinatya 
dramatic art, under Gautaniputra ^aiakai^. Then 
Kalihga passed under ^rl Vlra T?nru8a Dalta, an Aik^ka. 
Then from the 4th. cen. A.C. to the 7th cen. A.C., 
the Guptas of Magadha and the Vakatakas shared 
Kalihga. The Sailodbhavas, the Karas, the Bhojas, the 
Somavamsis of the inscriptions were local ephemeral 
rulers. From the 8th to the 11th cen. ruled in Kalihga 
the famous Kesarls an offshoot of the Guptas of 
Kosala and Magadha, Mahasiva Gupta or YaySti. 
In the 9th cen , BSjasekhara mentions Kalihga along with 
Ahga, Kosala, Tosala, Utkala, Magadha, Mudgara, Videha 
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etc. as parts of lEEBtstern India. From the 11th. cen. to the 
15t}i cen.t Kalihga \ias imder the Gahgas ; from the 15th 
for a hundred years under the Suryavamsis till 1542 A.D. 
The Bho~ i dynasty (?) succeeded and endured up till 1560. 
Its successor was the Telinga^ dynasty. Mukunda Deva, 
contemporary of the notorious iconoclast Kalajjaha’a 
was the last independent Hindu King of Orissa. Ismail 
Ghazi was the first Mahomedan to inv.ule Orissa in 1510. 
Suleiman Karrani, Nawab of Bengal and Bihar followed 
suit in 1667-68. The Moguls conquered it in 1592 and 
Mansingh under Akbar became the Governor of Bengal 
Bihar & Orissa. The Mahrathas invaded it in 1741-42 
A.D., and ruled over it for 48 year from 1766 — 1803. 
From 1803 old Kalinga, later Orissa, passed under the 
British. Its historic and age-long connection with 
Bengal and Bihar, was formally reaffirmed in 1911 when 
it was announced an integral part of the Province of 
Bihar & Orissa. 

Before passing on to a detailed study of the inscrip- 
tions of Orissa, it would be interesting to note their 
chief localities, the different Capitals of Kalinga in 
different periods. 

The Mahabharata records S^japurl as the capital. 
The Kumhhakara JStaka, the Uttaiadhyana SQtra and 
the MahSgovinda Suttanta know the capital as Dontapw'a.^ 
The Ceylonese MahSvamsa gives Eapilapura and Siniha- 
pura. HhSravela’s Hathigumpha inscription line 13 refers 

i C/. other Teliftga inecrr. Ep. Ind., XIV, 90, 271—361. 

a J. A., 1996, pip. 46—67 P«1onr»pDsntapum. 



to a capital idha without speoifyiug its name. (J.B.O.B..Sm 
1917. p. 441.) Asoka’s KaliA-ga Edicts mention Toioli. 
KSlidasa in his Baghumniaa mentions the capital of KaliUga 
as Koialanagarl on the sea. The founder of the Lihgarftja 
Temple is supposed to have given the name Bhuvanei^vara 
which survives tilf now. Bhuvanesvara has rightly been 
claimed hy MahamahopadhySya Haraprasad SSstrl as one 
of the eternal cities of India, the other two being 
Benares (or KSsl) and our PStaliputra (the Pattanoy 
Patna i.e city per excellence). Prom the point of view 
of the inscriptions, it is instructive to see the relation 
between Asokan Tosall and Kesaii Bhuvanesvara. 

Tosali is intimately connected with Kosala, not the 
Kosala of the Ramayaua but a later Kosala or Mah&kosala 
in Central India, in the upper reaches of the Mahg>nadl, 
part of Bengal and hence of Magadha. The Atharmveda 
Parisiata, Ch. 56, places Kosala and Tosala along with 
the peoples of the South-coast. The Mataya PMtrmia 
1130 58, the 31arl'a'ii(lfya Purania^h^ly 54 mention to6aUth — 

Knaalah. Yagvata in his KmymtMaam says 

wnvnwi: qr?r: | ... 

Hemacliandra refers to it in his KdvyamMmna. 
PLanmrfiady II 30. 60; 48; 56; and Pura^a 

Wilson, Tol. V. p. 39, describes a wrestler defeated by 
KrsijLa, as from Tosala or Tosalaka. Amiyaka, nijjhuti 8, 
ImL StucL, xvii-63, and Hemachandra Parisistaparvan 
xiii, gives the name of toaa lipuit a to the J akin teacher of 
Arya-Raksitii or Raksita-SvSmin, pupil of Vajra the last 
of the Dasapurvins. An 8th cen. king of Orissa, ^ubhakara- 
deva contemporary of the Chinese Emperor to whom he 
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presented a copy of the Gan^avytiha in 796, A.O., dates, 
a charter from ITttara— Tosall. The Patiakella grant of 
divaraja in 3S3 Gupta era, i.e. 601 A.D., (Ep. Ind., ix, 286, 
state the royal residence at Daksina-* Tosall. Both these 
inscriptions have been discovered in Orissa, in the District 
of Cuttack. It is in this District of Cuttack, about 4 
miles south-south-east of Bhuvan4svara, is Dhaull, with 
the Asoka inscriptions on the As'wastama rock. Thus 
Dhaull of to-day is really the Tosall of Asoka, and the site 
of Bhuvanesvara now, with Khandagiri and Udayagiri as 
suburban retreats. Bhuvanesvara, though replaced by 
Kataka as capital, under Xukunda Deva the Telihga, has 
continued to be the religious centre it was and its inscrip- 
tions newly discovered and not yet published will add an 
important chapter to the history of Orissa in establishing 
the claims to recognition of the ruling dynasty from 
the 8th to the lltli cen. A. C. This inscriptional connec- 
tion between Bhuvanesvara and Dhaull or Tasali 
demonstrates once again the law of civilization, viz. youth, 
maturity, and climax or end of particular civilizations, 
working out its individual life-history not only in the 
same inevitable psychological way, but sometimes choosing 
the very sites of its predecessors. As parallels may be 
pointed out, Old and New Rajglr, Pataliputra, and 
Delhi, the seat of at least four civilizations now fulfilled 
and gone. 

Mahamahopadhyaya llaraprasad Sastrl has proposed 
the phonetic gradation Dhanli — > Dohali > Tohali 
> Tosali. Sylvan L6vi has confirmed it with the passage 
from tde Brhat SarpHta of VarShamihira, praising amongst 
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the Htma population of the North, the Kohalaa which 
has been substituted in the text of the commentator 
Utpala by Koaala. Pischel has given other illustrations 
of this change of intervocalic H into 5 , e.g, duhala from 
dmai'ct from dul^aara “ unfortunate ” ; diaha from divaaa. 
And as the people forgot it was a geographical name, 
they might have turned it into something more intelligible 
viz. Dhauli = white BloclPs obj^'ction that this phegiip- 
menon tiiough common in the outergroup of Sindhl 
Punjabi, and Kashmiri is not frequent in the Midland is 
besides the point Grierson has shown the connexion 
between the North-Western Outer Indo — Aryan verna- 
oulars-Lhanda, Sindhl, Punjabi, KSshmIrl, called generally 
the PaisSchl group— and the Nortli-Eastern Magadba-n 
Oi issa group as more intimate and complete than the 
connexion of either, with the Midland Hindi group. The 
different theories he has advanced to account for this, 
are given in The Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London, and need not be repeated here. 

There is an yet unpublished passage in the Buddhist 
work in Sanskrit called GaiipdavpAha pointed out by 
L<^vi and cited by Rajcndra Lai Mitra in his The 
Sanskrit Buddist Ltierature of Nepal, p. 90, a work 
translated by Prajna for the third time into Chinese 
betw'een 796-98 from a Mss. sent by ^ubhakaradeva of 
Orissa to the then Emperor of China-— — a passage 
which gives the exact location of Tosall. Oa'^avyuha is 
frequently quoted as an authority by ^antideva in his 

Sikamamuchchaya and its accuracy may be relied upon. 
The passage runs— — (Mss. 3S, 36, 41 of the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale de Paris) 
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TO g)qgf to ^ m 

frfcfuun fff^^4Hfd. ..^«ilf^fi<D<;i^ 3Rtj^ ^ ^^rqsPTmt- 

^ wNi^jnrf qftmifsi. qf<4r^«iM i ur fftigcJ ^fiK n^sim: 
^JJlM<fll5|«l% srTJT SHR* 

ftro «fW^5^ 5i?^oi WIT cc?r 

i i i gi * ri i4 i g T» K4;4) ^ ^ryf ^nrrq^ 

TO fiira^ filft«l?!nry5lflMfM4«iKI*^<KlrJ »r5T^WTWTT**IT^Wa:- 
TO TOWT^ 5Pgm 

Sudhana, the disciple of Manjasrl has set out for a town 
of India to seek instruction. Achalasthira, the upS-sika, 
after instructing all she could, says — 

“Now, Young man, go hence ; in this Deccan where 
we are, there is a country Amita-Tosala ; there is a town 
there named Tosala, it is there that dwells a wandering 
parivrajalcn of the name of Sarvagramin”....lTe went 
from their to the country of Ainita Tosala, in search of 
the town of Tosala. At the time of sunset, he reached by 
stage the town of Tosala. Tie stopped at the midst of 
the carrefour of the towm, and from lane to lane, from 
place to place, from chariot — Avays to chariot — ways he 
roamed and ended by seeing Sarvagramin. xVnd AAdien 
the night drew to a close, he percciyed in tb(‘ northern 

legion of the town of Tosala the mountain cnlled Surahhn, 
the top of W'hich was coyered with grass, groves, yjlants, 
forests and gardens 

Budhabhadra transliterates Amita-Tosala as pon I'o 
teVeng^ rendered atulya by Mahavi/atpatti (246, 110 and 

24«7, 123). Both Siksanauda and Prajha place the 
mountain “to the east of the town” and gi^e the forms 
Tosala, To§ala, and Tosara (from root of 3 ^ = to satisfy). 
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The description in Asoka Tosalii/aih mahUm&ta 
nagamvlyahalnka, I ; TosaUyam Kimale 
cha, a Tosali widi governor, prince and town officials, 
tallies with the description of the Tosala — nagaram of the 
GatylacyTiIm “ and the royal residence, Basileion, the 
Toselei of Ptolemy, (in spite of Ptolemy’s slight 
inaccuracy about “ the east of the Granges.”) And this 
Tosali of Asjka, tlie local Dhauli of the inscription is the 
site of Bliuvanesvara of the Kesarls, slightly to the south. 

Having determined the country and chief centres of 
the inscriptions of Orissa, we will now proceed to have 
a bird’s eye view of its contents. 

There are two continuous series of inscriptions — one 
from the 2nd. cen. B.C. to the 8th cen. A. C. and another 
from the 11th cen. A.C. onwards. They have generally 
been discovered in the Tributary Shites of Orissa and the 
district of Puri, and Gan jam. Some side-light is thrown 
by the inscription of the western Chalukyas, the Rfts- 
trakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas who had invaded 
Kalihga in the first period from 2ud. cen. B.C. to the 8th 
cen. A.C 

The following is a rough reconstruction of the sequence 
of powers in Kalihga from the 2nd. cen. B.C. to the 8th 
cen. A.C. based on inscriptions : — 

INSCRIPTIONS OF ORISSA. 

2nd CBN. B.C. — 8th cen A.C. 

Asoka conquered Kalihga (3rd cen. B.C.) 

1. Kharavela invaded Magadha (2nd cen. B.C*) 
Hatbigumpha inscription of Kh&ravela at 
Udayagiri. 
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Hathigumpha inscr. records repulsing of 
kartili perha 2 )s an Andhra king. 

3. Andhras occupied Kaliuga (2nd. cen A.C.) 

4. In the 6th. cen. A.C. (5G7-68 A.C -697-98 A.C.) 
Klrttivarman I, king of the western Cha- 
lukyas of Badami conqured Kalinga (cf . the pillar 
inscription of King Mahgalesa.) 

6. Kirttiman I’s son Fulakesin 11 subjugated 
Kalihga, 7th cen. A.C. (Aihole Inscription), 

6. In the 8th: cen., Dantidurga, the first Rastra- 
kilta invaded Kalinga. 

7. In A.C. 877, Krs^a II, a Rastrakuta claims 
Kalihga amongst his other kingdoms. 

8. Akalavarsa claims the same about the same 
time, in the same loose way. Then the 8th 
cen. A.C. saw some power established in Ka- 
lihga which for the time being put an end to 
outside enterprise. 

11th Cen. A. C. onwards. 

From the 11th Cen. A. C. begins the same story of 
invasions again. 

1. The Eastern Chalukyas under Raja-Raja-Deva 
overran Kalihga about the beginning of the 11th Cen. 
A.C. (Hultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, p. 63). 

2. Then Chodagahga, grandson of Rajendra Chola 
founded the Gahga Dynasty towards the end of the 
11th Cen. A.C. (his accession and installation took place 
999 Sakasaipvat, t.e. 1078 A.C. aoc. to Newell, A, S,I, 
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II. 33-4, or 1075-76 A. C; acc. to Hultzsch, /ntl. Ant, 
xTiii, 1899. Cf. Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, 
by Fleet. 


The Ganga Dynasty. 

From their various inscriptions, the following 14 rulers 
constitute the Ganga Dynasty 

(i) Chocla Gaiiga. (built Purl temple ?) 

(ii) K5m5rn.ava VII or Madhu KSinarnavn. 

(iii) llaghava. 

(iv) Raja — Raja II. 

(v) Aniyanka Dhima or Anahga Bhima II. 

(vi) Raja -Raja. 

(vii) Anailga — Bhima — deva. (built appurtenances 

to the Purl temple). 

(viii) Nrimba- -deva I (built Eonaraka). 

(ix) Vira Bhanu— deva I. 

(x) Nrsimha or Naranara Simha — deva II. 

(xi) Vira Bhanu — deva III. 

(xii) Nrsimha — deva IV. 

The Narasimbadeva mentioned in of as 

the patron of the author (of which the commentary tfiBT is 
by nfedW) was taken to be the second of the name as he is 
described in the Puri inscription as and 

But a comparison with the other inscriptions prove him 
to be Narasixpha — deva I. 

The Gangavaw^^nucharitam gives 27 names : — 

(i) Kudauga. 

(ii) ChudaAga. 

(iii) RajarSjesvara. 
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(iv) Atiratha. 

(v) Eka jatl Kamadeva. 

(vi) Madana — Kama — deva. 

(vii) Anangabhima. 

(viii) Nrsimlia. 

(ix) Bhima Nrsimlia. 

(x) Purusottama Nrsimha. 

(xi) Kavi Nrsimlia. 

(xii) Akata Sarata Nrsimha. 

(xiii) Pratapa Nrsimha. 

(xiv) Nisaiika Blianu. 

(xv) Batula Bhanu. 

(xvi) Vira Bhanu. 

(xvii) Ruchika Bhanu. 

(xviii) Madhara Bhanu. 

(xix) Kajjala Bhanu. 

(xx) Svarna Bhanu. 

(xxi) Kalasaiiclia. 

(xxii) Ohudahga. 

(xxiii) Nrsimha. 

(xxiv) Ananta. 

(xxv) Padmanabha. 

(xxvi) Pitambara. 

(xxvii) Purusottama — step brother of PStSmbara 
and son of Vasudeva. 

The copper-plate grants of Nrsimhar— deva IV have 
shown the unreliable character of the Madia PSnjI. Then 
again a glance at the list of the 

will show that some of the names are mere virttd of the 
same person — cf. 
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Anatiiga Bhlnia — (leva is said to have built the temple of 
Pari I vm^i 

li sif^TOf I-' 1119 ^aka = 1197 A. D. 
(Nrsimha — deva I is credited with building the small 
temple of KonSraka. ) 

and 


TO— ^ 


«q— ^ 

swfni siPWi— t 




1=1119 Saka. 
[=1197 A. C. 


According to the inscription quoted above Aniyadka 
Bhima — deva ruled from 1112—1120 Saka = 1193-4 j — 
1198-9 A. C. Aco. to the Ohatesvar inscription AnaAga 
Bhima II, Anianka was the son of Cliodaganga (who 
built at Puri) AniaAka (built the appurtenances at' Puri), 
otherwise AnaAga Bhima I reigned from 1170 — 1202 
(J. A. S. B., Lxvii Pt. I. 18). 

Kapilendra — deva overturned the Ganga dynasty in 
1435 A. C. and founded the Surya—Vam^ dynasty 
reigning up till 1642 A. C. 

3 principal rulers — (i) Kapilendra. 

(ii) Purusottaraa Deva. 

(iii) Prataparudra Deva. 

contemporary of Ghaitanya* 

The Bho— I (?) dynasty replaced the Suryavamsa 
dynasty and reigned till 1560, giving u'ay to Hukunda 
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Deva of the Telihga dynasty who, the last Hindu King 
of Orissa, was slain by one of his feudatory allies, during 
his war against KalSpahar, the Muhammadan general 
of Suleiman Karrft^i, Nawab of Bengal and Bihar 
in 1667-88. 

Thus from the 3rd. cen. B,C. to the 8th cen. A.C. 

the following powera ruled over Kalihga 

The Maurya 3rd cen. B. C. 

„ Suhga 2nd cen. B. C. — 1st cen. B. C. 

„ Kharavela 2nd cen. B. C. 

,, Andhra 2nd A. C. 

Guptas 4th cen. A. C. — 6th cen. A. C. Western 

Chalukyas — 6th — 7th. 8th. A. C. 

Again from the 11th cen. A. C. onward we have 

The Gahgas — 11th cen. to the loth cen. 

„ Surya — Vainsa (Gajapatis) — 15th cen. 16th cen. 

„ Bho~ I — 16th cen. 

„ Telinga — 16th cen. — 1667-68. 

„ Pathans — 1567-68 — 1692. 

„ Moguls — 1692 — 1741-42 invasion chouth 1741-42. 

„ Marhattas — 1766 — 1803. 

„ British — 1803 — 

But what happened between the 8th and the 11th 
cen A. 0. ? 

At first, local rulers became more or less powerful 
for a time. 

Three such dynasties are known from their inscriptions. 
1. The Sailodahava dynasty, one dated Gupta 300. 
i.e. 619-20 A. C. the place Kohgeda = kong-n-tc 
(Hiuen Tsiang). 
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M aliSifija Satyavarman. 

„ Beven^ravarinaii. 

„ Indrayarttian (sa'me as ^A^hi^ja !^ndrl^ 

of the 'Gods plate df 'EftfS P^thivI* 
mSIa} overthrowing Indiaka 'BhattSiraka the 
Eastern Ohalukyan,, younger brother of Jtkya- 
sindia 1 (^ka 649*^679 or 582) and father of 
Vi^qitiyardhana II (^aka 679—586 or ^kia 
582-^1.) 

3. The 'Kara Dynasty : about 8 inscriptions known till 
now. 

t 

Two are dated 300 of an unknown ora perhaps the 
Gupta 699—700 A. C., 704 — 6 A. C. 

The geneological lists, in the Oopper*Plate grant of 
Dandi'-MahSdeyl : — 

(i) Unmatta Siinha. 

(ii) Gayada. 

(iii) LolabhSra. 

(iy) KusumbhSra. 

(v) Lalitabhara. 

(yi) ^antikara (or Ksemaiikara). 

(yii) dubhakara (8iyakara). 

(viii) Daodi-Mahadeyl. 

Kara kings are traced by some (E* D. Baneiji) to 
the non- Aryan Asuras of K&marlipa, Ep. Ind, yol. xiy ; 
by others to the connexion between Gayfldn Tun^ of 
Odra and PratSpa-Dhayala,— a non — Aryan rulbr of 
a small principality near Eohtas in the Sbahabad 
District of Bihar (J. A. S. B. 1909, p. 347), The 
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Naulpur gfant of ^ubhaltara describes the family as of 
t^e Lunar race — Sovmnvayadat^^ia-janma. 

4. The Somavarpsis of Elataka. 

‘PPhe- Bhojas (mentioned by Jivadeva in his MahS- 
kSyya)— perhaps the same as the Somavarpsis of Kataka. 

Then arose a greater power that held sway over 3 
centuries from the 9th to the 11th cen. These were the 
Kei^arls of Orissa. The first prince (i) Janamejaya or 
'Mahabhava Gupta was an offshoot of the Xosala Guptas, 
(ii) His son Mahaslya Gupta or YayatiKesarl (Ep. Ind. 
II. pp. 324, 336) founded the Kesarl dynasty. According 
to the Madia PanjI, Hunter and Stirling assigned the date 
of Janamejaya to 754 A. C. This Janamejaya, confusedly 
described as the 13th. from Tayati in the Madia PSnjl is 
thus really the father of Yayati, Janamejaya Mahabhava— 
gupta. Other predecessors were, according to the Rajin 
grant of Indrabala and the Sirpur inscription of his 
grandson Tivara I)eva (about 8th. cen. A. C.) were — 

Tivara Leva Chandragupta — Kosala feudatory, 

Harsagupta. 

^iyaguta. 

Bhavagupta. 

Sivagupta or Mahasivagupta. 

This Mahasivagupta is the same as the Mahasivagupta 
of the Kataka copper-plate grant (9th year of Mahasiva- 
gupta) and also identical with YaySti Kesarl. 

Thus Tivara Deva belongs to about 720 A. C. Hence 
YaySti 7204-30 X3==800 A.O. and 810 A. C. and Janame- 
jaya between the middle of the 8th cen. and the beginning 
of 9th cen. (754 according to Hunter and Stirling.) 
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The KesasrXs then ruled over Orissa from the 9th to 
the 11th cen. A. C. After Tayati, ruled : — 

(iii) Siirya Kesarl. 

(iii) Ananta Eesarl. 

(iv) Lalatendra KesarX or Alabu EesarX. Ek^ra- 

JPura/iid is quoted by Asutosli Mukherji 
in this edition of the Seiubandha-Yatr& 
as follows : — 

(ue. 68S ^aka) 

Babu Gopal Chandra Acharya Choudliury cites in his book 
Nllachale Jagannath O ^rl Qaumitga an inscription from 
the Bhuvanesvar temple giving the date, and founder of 
the temple as Lalatendu Kesari — 

Acc. to this Yayati would rule from 471-526 A. C. and 
Alabu 54 years from 623-677 A. C. 

(v) Nrpati Kesarl transferred the capital to Kataka, 

continues the same source, and this brought about a fall 
of the prestige of Bhuvanesvar. Neither the reference 
in the book, nor to the alleged inscription is available and 
the information must be judged as mere heresay. Other 
names like, 

(vi) KQrma Kesarl. 

(vii) Varaha KesarX, etc., are not verified. 

(viii) Udyotak&ra KesarX is recorded as the last 
of the line. In the absence of clear inscriptional evidence 
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about the other Kei^arls, Fleet in sheer despair declared 
the whole Ke^arl Dynasty with its 44 rulei^ glorified 
as the Caesars of Orissa by Eajendra Lai Mitra^ as mere 
fiction. The inscriptions recently discovered at Bhuva* 
nesvar and for the first time read by the present lecturer 
have revealed many post — Kesarl kings and thus demons- 
trated once more that tradition in India, however disfigur- 
ed or exaggerated, often contains a solid substratum of 
truth and should not be lightly set aside but must be pre- 
served with care, awaiting future verification or otherwise. 



LECTURE VI. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ORISSA : RETROSPECT. 

According to the jVJSdalS PShjI ^ and the inscriptions 
referred to by Professor Aiyangar *, the Kesarl rulers • 
come into prominence from the oth cen. A.C. Yay&ti-^ 
Kesarl * is to be placed in the 8th— Oth cen. A.C. 
Tha last of the line, XJdyota Kesarl * was conquered by 
Ananta Varman Choda Gaihga about 1078 A.C., i.e. 
in the 11th century®. 

Pre- Kesarl Orissa is the storm centre of rival forces 
of the South- each trying to obtain the much coveted 
title of TrikaliiigMUpatV The ^ailodbhavas®, the 

l The Mada)^ Piuj! refers to 42 kings of the Ke^ari dynasty supposed 
.0 have reigned from the 5th to the end of the 1 1 th cen. A. C. 

cf. Stirling, An Account, Geographical, Staiiatieal and Historical of 
Orissa Proper, w Cuttack, Asiatic Researches, xv, 1S25. B. C. Bandym 
padhyaya, Purufottama Chandrikd (1844.) Hunter, Orissa. 

M. Chakravarty, pp. 376-9. 

•2. J. B, 0. R. S., viii, pp. 6—7. The inscrr. refer to the invasion and 
conquest of Kalihgaby Kirti varman, Pulike^in, Oantidurga and Krjpa 
11, theChalukyas and UajtrakQtas. 

3 There is no inscriptional evidence about a KeSari dynastff accepted by 
Aiyangar. 

4 Ep.Jnd., Ill, p. 351 ; J. B. A.S., XLVI, Pt I, p. 153. 

5 J. B. A. S., VII, p. 668, plate xxiv. 

—Srimad— Vddyotakesarirafadsoasya’Vifapa^rdjye. 

6 i. A, XVIII, p. 144 ; XIII, p. 276 ; Bp. Ind. HI, p, 18. 

7 Ep.Ind., Ill, p. 341. 

8 Bp. Ind. Ill, p. 43. Bugu^ plates of Madhavavarman, issued 
from Kaingoda— . The insor. mentions Pulindssena, * famous amongst 
the peoples otKallbga’; Sailodbhava; Rapabhfta; his son Sainyabhita 
[i]; Ya4obhIta; bis son Sainyabhita [U}; and his son Hadhavammin* 
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Karas ^ and the Guptas ® kept up Kalinga’s connection 
with Magadha. The Western and the Eastern GhSlukyas 
were contending to bring it within the orbit of the South. 
Baja-Bsja the Great, ® brought about an alliance bet- 
ween his Gholas and the Eastern Chalukyas about the 11th 
cen. A. G.,^ and succeeded in finally subverting the 
Kesails.^ The alliance is further continued in the 

1 King ^ubbakara-deva of Orissa gave a copy of the Gandaoyaha to the 
smperor of China, the copy being translated into Chinese by PrajBa, 
bet. 796—98 A. C. cf. also Neulpur grant, supra. 

2 cf. the ending Gupla to the Yayiti line., Ep. Ind,, III, pp. 341, 
346, 347, 366 ; IV p, 258. 

3 I. A., XVIII, p. 162. 

4 For the date of the coronation of the Gauge Mahirajadhirija 
Anantovarman-Chodagaiigadeva, lord of Trikalihga, see Vizagapatam 
plates, issued from Kalihga-nagara — ois. Sunday, 4th April, 1081 A. C, 
LA., xviii, p. 162 ; xxiii, p. 132, no. 112. 

5 From Chodagaiiga to Nrsimhadeva IV, 14 kings of Orissa, are known 

from their copper-plates, in the following order ; 

(i) Chodagapga, (ii) KarnSriiava VII or xMadhu Kimarnava 
(iii) Raghava, (iv) Rajaraja II, (v) Aniaiiika-Bhlma-deva or Aniuga- 
Bhlmadeva II, (vi) Rajaraja, (vii) Anaiiga-Bhimadeva. (viii) Nn,imhadeva 
I, (ix) Vira-Rhaniideva 1, (x) Nrsimha or Naranarasimhadeva II,* (xi) Vira- 
Bhanudeva II, (x») Nrsiniha or Naranarasimha, (mi) Vlra-Bhanudeva 
III, (xiv) Nrsiinhadeva IV.— J. A. S. B. August, 1903, pp. 44-5. 

Immediately after the last-named, comes Kapilendradeva— 

BhOsoad-VoMsih^ahmsa^tri-jagadadhipa^ 
iaiiddhinMhasya ! 

mOM-Oind^ umasant KapIknirdbMIu^ mrmdra ^ , 
J.A.S.B.,L\1X, 1901, Pt. I, p. 175,_i„ ji,, 

1374 (U. A. C. 1452). 
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marriage between two daughters of Bftjendra Ghola, on< 
with the RSja-RSja of Ealihga, the other with Rftja< 


Puruflottamadeva or PratSpapurusottamadeva of the solar raoe ruled 
from 1469-70 to 1496-7: J.A,S.B.,xix.Ft,2, 1900 p, 10. Aoo. to the 
MSdalS P4&jl, in the seventh aAka of Pnru^ttama’s rule i.e. 1473-74 A. C. 
the Bftogaman^pa of the Purl temple, and in the nineth agka, 4.e., 1475- 
76 A. C. its kitchen blocks were oonstiiicted. Bhandarkar took Narasimha 
of Utkala mentioned in VidjSdhara’s Ekdoali to be Narasiniha II, but the 
insorr. show him to be Narasimha I, J. A. S. B., LXXII, Pt. I, no* 2, 
1903, p. 28. Instead of the above list of 16 Kings from Cho^gahga to 
Pnrnsottama, the Gangavamdnuchitritam ed.hy Aksaya Kumar Maitreya, 
gives 18 GaAgas and 9 others. No independent evidence is available as 
regards the additional names. 

Ananga— Bhlma— deva is supposed to have built the temple of Piirf 
in. fiaka 1119 i.e., 1197 A. C.— of. 

Anka—Kfoutfi—SaSahkendu — aammite ^^aka—vtUaare / 
Anahga—Bhimadtvsna pr&sMak ^ripaiah Ki^h // 
cf also, Hakdbde randhTahibhrctmsu—Tilpa^mknairarnd,yake I 
praaMam kdrayamOsa Anahga-Bhimena dhimata // 
quoted in Setubandha-yiitril by Ashutosh MukhopSdbySya and 

srisri JaganndUia o SriSrl Gaurdhga,- from a reported insor. 
inside the temple, unfortunately not traceable. Ananga — Bhlma ruled 
from 1192-1200 A. C. He is supposed to have re-discovered the 
temple from under the sands in 1198 A. C. — Brajakishore Qbose , 
The History of Pooree, Tp. 12. The actual builder was clearly Ananta- 

varman Chodagahgadeva Acc. to the Tiramala>temple copper-plate of 

Nrsiipba IV 

prSeadam puru^ottameuya nrpatik ko ndma kartum l^ama^ t 
tasyetyddi nrpairupekiUamayam ehakretha GakgeSvarak II 

The KendupStal copper-plate of Nrsimhadeva II, ^ka 1211, J.A.S.B.t 
LXIV, 1898, p. 139 repeats the above verse almost verbatim. J. A S. B 

LXV, 1896, p. 240. 

The KonSrak temple was built by Narasimha I or LShguliS Narasiniha- 
deva, 1238—1264 A.C. J. A. S, B., 903. pt. I. 
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Eftja the Eastern Ghalukya^. B&jendia I G^naiko^da 
Ghola had started this eampaign against'Kdlifiga. ^He 
wanted the whole of Kaliflga as a base for his future 
operations against ^rlrijaya or Sumatra.^ It must be 
remembered that Javsinese tradition is yery definite about 
the source of their early colonists ^ in the - first eentury 
A»G. Their pioneer Aji ^aka came from Kalifiga. 
Ptolemy’s Pftlflr * (i.e, Ganjan or Rsi Kulya river) 
was Kalifiga’s route for overseas navigation.*’ KaliAga, 
in the Dathavaipsa— Dantapura,^ was already recognized 
and utilized as Vijaya’s^ base of operations towards the 
colonization of Oeylon.^ Kalidasa (about 5th cen. A.C.) 
knew the importance of Kalidga as the jumping ground 
for overseas expansion as he described its king, Hem&dgada 

Tj. b. a. s., lxv, Pt. I, p. 236. 

2 erodes, B. fe. B. £?.— 0. XVI II, 6, 15. 

3 Jbid. 

4 Ptolemy, vii-l-16: Paloura — 13C‘’40' east and 11'’20' north, at the 
entrance of the Uangetic gulf ; from here the ships in the 2nd cen. A.C. 
took to sea for the country of gold (Kliryse.1, i'.e. Indo-Chinese 
peninsula fBurma, Malacca, Cambodia, Auuam;. 

6, There were two important naval bases, on the eastern sea-board. 
There were fixed points to emhark for the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
(Ptolemy — ‘locus unde sol vun in Chrysen navigantes’). One was Paloura, 
the other the KudQra of Kop^mudi plates, (Ep. Ind,, vi, p. 315; in the 
Bandar (Musalipatam; taluq (List of villages of the Madras Presidency, 
1914, p. 150. 

6 For an identification of Dantapura (OantakQra M. Bh. 711.70,7) with 
Palour, of. J*A., 1925, Janvier- Mars, pp. 46 — 57. 

7 cf- the connection between SrI-vijaya CSutnStrS; in the NSlandS 
iusor. of DevapSla ; and Ritti-siri-meffha (middle of the 5th cen. A.C. 
sending an embassy to Samudragupta on the subject of the monastery 
at Mahabodhi. 

5 Baghuvatfda, h. 
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as master of Mahendragiri,^ and of the great Ocean, 
Mdhodadhi.^ This overseas expansion vras kept constantly 
in view by every claimant to Kalitigan supremacy from 
the Ist cea. A.C. to the Kesarl period about the 9th cen. 
A.C. and then again from the accession of the Ohoda 
GSAga in the 11th. /cen. A.C. onwards. The successive 
centuries witnessed definite results.^ Thus the Orissan 
jlupta Script developed into the Pal lava, ^ and the Pallava 
from about the ' 5th. 6th. cen. A.C. found its way to 
Sumatra, Bali and Java.® This fact had already been 
suggested by Dubreuil.® The recent sumptuous publica- 
tions of the Java Society under the munificent patronage 
of the Dutch Government’ have not only established their 


1 Raghuva^a, iv. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The inscr. of Mun- lei ig cf tho Chamili in Aonam, written in 

Sanskrit and in a script sanfio as that of Rudrat i aan atGirnar, Jan. 

PeVo 1891, p. 17: Ptole<n3’'s names of ti'.vns on the Coast of Annam are also 
Indian and Sanskrit, «/. A,, Jiiill ‘t-AoAS p. 7o ; the Indo-Chinese civilisa — 
tion did not come fr mi every place in India, but from a port of Kalinj^a whence 
the travellers embarked f.ir Siim.Ttra, Kali. Java, Combodia etc. ; and that port 
was Paloum— Dantapuri in Kal.iija (Ptolemy, vii, l-IO: J. A.^ Janvier— Man, 
1925, p. 40). 

4 The Hlrahr.digjlli of J'ivaskanda Pallava plates found in the llellary 
district near Cliitaldroig (fiiidsp^^t of the Mah^ratlii coins) are written in the same 
ecript as the Bauaviii iuf'cr. ; cf. Hultzgcys cjmparison of the CiiendalQr, Uruvu- 
palli» Min^alOrand Pikra plates, 

6 cf. the rjmains of slUpfi 6hant^o5.3 on the Deccan coast, Ptoleiny'i 
Kontakossyla, on the way to Burma, Java, Combjdia and Annam. Ben, 
South Ind. Buddh. Antiquities, p. 32. 

6 Anc. Hist Deccan, p. 97. 

7 On Boro-Budur, with Text and Plntee. 
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close a^nity, in architecture, sculpture, and mytholosgr, 
to those of the South of India but found the original 
source of Javan Script ^ (some of which inscriptions go 
back to the 4th. Gen. A.G.) in the Pallava inscriptions 
w;hich again are allied to Kalihga. Thus Elalihga was 
the channel of communication first between Magadha 
and Orissa,® secondly between (Kalihga) Orissa and the 
South, * and between the South of India and the overseas 
colonies of Sumatra, B51i and Java.^ 

Thus Kalihgan inscriptions are a landmark. From 
the 1st. cen. up to the 8th ; the Western Chalukyas® 
subjugated the East Coast, the Pallavas of y sfig hf 
turned KaliAga into a part of the South.® Thus both 

1 Om Boro -Budur, op. ciU 

2 The Bngolu plates mention yesis^lilputra ^ktivannan, King of KaliAga. 
reigning at PistSpnia. who “adorn the MSgadha family" (perhaps a relation 
of the Guptas and the VSkatakas in the 6th. cen. A. C.), Ep. Ind. xii, p. 2. 

3 The Gnpta-Vahatvka inerr. written in the “ box-headed ’* alphabet 
(J.A. xxxiii. p. (i4; Gupta inserr., p. 19 ; Ep.Ind.h, p. 268) show Gupta 
domination over tlio Decran. 

4 Bei’f'aine,-- “ the iv! itions bet. the CbampS Kingdom and those of Southeni 
Tn ^a^\ ere so intimate that the script changed in the same manner. We even see 
that a eimpio omamcnl.al apponiage. a deeply out square at the head of the lettera 
which, in India pi oju'r. Seems to hive been in fashion during almost the whole of 

the 6th. Century fiiids its way into the xxi inser. of our Annam list." J.A.. .Janvier, 
18S8. p. 15. 

6 MshSkQ^a inser, of Klrtivarman, J.A, xix, p. 7. He gained victories in— 
Vaiign, Anga. Kaliu;:a. VattQra, Msgndha, Sladraka, Keraja, Ganga, MOsaka, 
Cholija, Atu’ a. end Vijayanti. 

6 The KftJmko^ (Vizng.apal ami Copper-platea record the grant made by the 
Eastern Chalukya king Blilma I of a village situated in EUanaHeha KaKHgadeia 
—the Kaliiiga country of which Elamafiehi (modern Yellamaiichili) was the chief 
town. Report on Epigraphy for 1908^9, 
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So^la afid Kalidga' foTm parfcs of the conquests of 
Bclrtiyarman/ the Wester n Chalukya, in his insoriptioh 
of the year 667 A.C,* and in the Aihole inscription of 
Piilakesin.® This is repeated by the BSstrakHta Kr§ua 
II*, 877 A.C. Thus EaliAga became the Northern 
frontier of the Souther/U Ghalukyan power.® 

Prom the 11th cen. A.C., once more begins the 
same struggle. The Cholas and the Chalukyans® had a 
frontier from near the Western Gluts near the source of 
the Krsna’ along the river to its junction with the 
TuAgabhadrS, then northwards to the Vindhyas.® The 
combined forces of Rajendra I ® of Kaftchl first 
took Chakrakota, Adinagara, (or Yayatinagara) invaded 
Xalihga and defeated Mahlpala, king of Northern 
Bengal.^® Kalidga once more sought separation from the 
South. Eulotudga fought for its possession with 
Anantavarman Choda. ^ ^ Gadga and tin; latter establish* 
ed his power thereafter. 

1 I.A., XIX, p. 7. 

2 I A. xir, p. 7. 

8 Ep. Jnd., VI, p. 4. In the North-cast, Polakc^in lubduei the kingdoms of 
and Kodala. 

4 Ep. Ind., 1. p, 254. 

0 Aihole inter, Ep, Ind., vi., p. 4. Pulakeiin seizes the citadel of Pi ji^apura. 
For Pi^pnra, cf. Ep. Ind :, xii. p. — the seat of the king of Kalinga. 

6 Ep. Ind., vi, p 4. 

7 JMd: 

8 Ibid. 

9 I.A., xxiii, p. 132, no. 112. 

10 SameMahfpSla as in J.BuiJS., LXl, Pt. I, p, 82 : ^.5.N., Ill, p. 128, 
pL xxxvii, 5 ; I.A., IX. p. 114. 

11 lAi; xviii, pp. 162, 168, 166. 
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Ganjam, then as now, liras an important item of the 
dismemberment of Orissa. In the interyening period 
between the 8th. ccn. A. 0. and the 1 1th cen. A. C., Kalihga 
was trying its best to keep up its connections with the 
North with Magadha and Kosala, Bihar and Bengal. 
The dailodbhavas,^ the Karas ^ and the Guptas^ 
the last connected witli the Imperial Guptas of 
Magadha^ — (see the Panchobh Copper-plate of Saihgrama- 
gupta found in the village of Panchobh about 6 miles 
to the west of Laheria Sarai, Darbhanga® — were keeping 
Kalihga within the northern zone. As pointed out 
already, Ganjam, then as now, was a sort of test whether 
Orissa would remain connected with Bengal and Bihar 
i.e.f Magadha and Kosala, or definitely relapse into a 
purely Southern State allied to Madras of today, the 
erstwhile possession of the Ohalukyas.® — 

Line 28 of the Copper-Plate of Dandi — MahSdevI 
i*ead8 — 

[j.28 

etc'^. 

1 of, the title Eojalendra of MahS-Bhavagupta, lord of Trikalingo. Ep. Jnd., 
.II, p. 347. 

2 Bp. Ind. HI. p. 43, 

3 Nealpur grant. 

i The RagolQ platei. Bp. Ind., xii, p. 2, deicribe the king of Kalibga 
YSei^thlp^tra ^kti Tam an (middle of the Vth cen. A. C.) at one who **adonia 
the MSgadhe fikmily,** 

6 J. B. O. R. S., 1918. 

6 Oanjam induded in the KodiodamenjfdaUiM Bp. Ind., ti. 

7 J, 
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Ko%adar— M{U94a1a is Hieun Tsiang's Kong^Tu — 
^ 00 . Included in as distinguished from 

(cf. the Naulpur grant of ^ubhSkara ^ and of 
Tribhuvana— MahSdevi)®^, it corresponds to the modern 
District of Ganjam.^ 

Before the advent of the Chodagoiigas in the 11th. 
cen. A.C.,* the connection so painfully retained and 
often reconquered by tlie ^ lilodiiavas ® and the Karas®, 
between Kali%a and Magadha, i.e. between Bihar and 
Orissa, was finally solved by the Kcsarls,’ in the inter- 
vening period from the 9bli. cen. A.C. to tin lltli. cen. 
A.C. Kofigada became a part of Kaliii^a.* This fact 
was aptly brought about by a lino of the Guptas who all 
styled themselves the Lordtof the 3 K^iMgria 
These were the ancestors & siu*CJs>ors of Ynjaii alias 
Mahasiva Gupta, sou of Janimejaya Mtiha-Bhava 
Gupta'®. Line 2 of the Second Plato (first side) 
of the Maranja Mura Charter of Mahasiva- Gupta 
reads — . 

/. 2 . * * * 
etc. 

1 cf. the Chinese tranel.of Ga^avyOha by Prijtia, bet. 1)97-98, Jui., Jnillet- 
Septembre, p. 7, ^bhakaradeTe, king of Orissa to the emperor of Cbiaa. 

2 J. B. O. R. S., 1919. 

3 cf. Hooen Tsiang’s description. 

4 St Bm, Aagnst, 1903, pp. 44— -46. 

6 Bp. Ind„ HI, p. 48. 

6 Supra. 

7 Bp. Ind., HI. p. 846. 

8 Bp. Ind., Ill, p. 347. 

9 Jbid„ p. 841. 

10 M«ra&ja Mon charter, J. B, O. B, S., 1919. 
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After ^r!Mahfi$nra Gupta dri Tajati Beya, EoAgada 
ceased t6 haye a separate entity.^ The GhUiga dynasty* 
in the * 11th cen.- A.O. does not recognize any separate 
EdAgada country in the Puri district. 

Latter-day exigencies of administration have taken 
away the Bestrict of Ganjam from Orissa*. It is an histO" 
rical innoyatioa, almost an experimeat to suit changed 
historical conditions. The inscriptional records of Bihar 
& Onssa giye a different story of days gone by.* 

Thus Old Magadha liyed on in KaliUga. The 
traditional link was not only geographical . The earlier 
memories were not always agreeable. As'oka’s conquest 
of EjaViAga*' in the 8rd. oen. B.O,, KhSrayela’s invasion 


1 J. A, S. B., August) !90S, 

8 Since the oteation of the new Province of Bihar and Orieea (1912) , 
GaiijamiorniB part of Madras. The question of its teamalgamation with the Oriya- 
speaking tracts has been raised and is being considered by Government. 

3 Eft-Ind., lY, p. 14i ; III, 13 i ; XIH, pp. 123 . xVI,‘p. 134 ; 
XYIII, p. 144 recording insorr. of the Gahga Mahdrdjas, Naodaprabhafijann* 
vata>an, ..Indravarmau R4ia»i.riha, Devendravarman, all lords of Kalihga, and 
ineorr. iuned from Kali&gauagara, are invariably found in the Ganjam district. 
The inter, of MSdhavsvarman U issued from Eomgoda and found at 
Buguda in the Ganjam district, Bp. Ind., Ill, p. 43 . xhe Chikknlla plates 
Ep. Ind., IV, I9d, and the R&matlrtham plates Bp. Ind., XI, p. 184, describe 
how one India, probably a king of Kalihga, at the head of a eoalition of kings, 
lad a Urrihle attack against the Vij^uku^i^ni anl probably occupied Vchgl. 

4 Kalihga—cdict. 
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•of in the 2nd. icen. tBsC. ithe TfSn&gK* aUd 

.Gupta* ^ppreiaacy over Magadha and Sididga, verb 
associated with sectarian or religious ascendmidy vf 
3.uddhi8iD, Jainisnii and Br&hmadism tes^ectively*. The 
^esarls brought about a new Hindu outlook. It » not 
yet possible to construct a oomjdete history of tbe 
^e^arl line.* The exaggerated account of the KSdalft 
PSiijI records 42 Kings.* From the newly discoTeced 
inscriptions for the first time read by your lecturer* 
are recovered 5 names of kings of the Gafiga dy- 
nasty when the crowning glory of the Kesarl times 
the Lifigar&ja temple was already in existence. But 
evidently the Ee^arl evolution had lasted long. They 
brought about and reaffirmed not only the territorial 
unity of Bihar and Orissa, Magadha, Ko^laand Ealifiga,^ 

1 KhSrarela inscr. 1. 12. In tbia connection may be cited the 
location of Pithuda in the lltb. line of Khirarela’e inacr. L6v{ equates 
Fithumda— Pihanida, MBh. VI, 60, 62— Ptolemy** Pitundra mtltapolig 
at tbe month of the Godavari and the Kietod, in the eonntiy of the Haiiolia 
(Maialia— Perfp/tM) stretching to the north, up to Palonra— Dantapora. near 
the course of the river Kagavali which is also known as *' the river formed 
the plongh’* — cf. the etymology given in the Imperial Gaxetteer of India, 
•‘mgala Skt ; ndgula, lilupu : a plongh’*. Along with Pitundra, this deeigSatiota 
evokes the terrible punishment of ** tilled with a plongh” in the test of KhSraTelh 

I. 11., the soil of Fitliudu. Janvier-hlars, 1025, pp. 60‘-61. Jaytswri** 
eaeplanation of pUhvda —prithuia, “large"— J. B. O. i?. .9., lOV, p. 2S1, li 
no doubt far-fetched and unconvincing. But Levi's oheap gibe “ On penM 
iBToIontairen.cnt h la scisne du Bourgeois Gtontilhome aveo le fils da Grand Taw** 

J, A, op. eif,, p. 60 is hanlly decent. 

3 Allahabfd inscr. of Samudragnpta, Gupta Inter., no. 1, pi. I. 

4 of. Takgnnda inscr. lEp, Ind., VIII, p, 80). 

6 See Lecture II, footnote under Tayflti. 

6 J.A. S. B., IXVII. 1808, pp,-876--0. 

7 Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 847. 
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they achiered the cultural synthesis of the Buddhists, Jains 
and BiShmanas.* 

In the 8 accompanying plates, one bears obeisance 
to the Buddha, the others panegyrics to ElrtivSisa in 
whose honour the temple was built. That the same 
temple should be associated with both these national 
objects of worship is an eloquent testimony to the success 
of the culture-synthesis. * 

The names in the plates, of Aniahkabhlmadeva, 
Narasimhadeva and Asokayalla are already familiar to 
students of inscriptions.^ 

^ - - - 

1 J. B. A. S., XLVI, Pt. I, p. 1E3. 

2 The process of oe^imiktion began quite early, cf. the four— armed $iTa 
figure and Helios on tho coins of Kanijka—V. Smith, Cal. o/eotne intheind. 
Museum, p, 71, fi;': 9, pi. XI. cf. also the sun-temple at Tasila under the Greeks — 
J. A.S. B.{TH. S.) XVr, 1929, p 63, footnote 1. 

3 For .1 scu’ptuvil representation of this synthesis, cf. the "composite** picture 
at KonSrak rcfcricd to by PI 'cli in his Progress Report ArchaeoL Suro, E. 
Circle, lOOa. of. l.'urg^ss and f^onsjns. Northern Guserat, PI. LXIX, 

4 Aniynfika Pl imadeva -■ .7. B. A. S., LXV, Pt. I, p. 2»6, KendupS^nS 
(in Orissa) plates of the 21st a/Ycn — yoar of the Gnh.?a King Narasimhadeva II 
[of] KoIiii;;a, issued fr in I’omi nJl = Phnsanc^rar inscr. of the time of the Gahga 
Aniaitkn.phlnnd'va of Tiikal ijjx. J. B. A. S., VI, p. 280. Narasinthadeva- 
J. B. A. S., LXV, Pt I, p. 2:).“, LXIV, Pt I. p 136. Purl plates of the 8th aaka- 
year of the Gauga King Naiasimltadeva IV [of Kalihga] is-.ued from VSrapasI— 
Kataka. cf. also J. I? .<4. 5.,LXIV, Pt. I p. 151. 

A^kavalla--/. A, X, p. 342 Gj'J inscr. of Purnsottamasimha, tho son 

of KSmadcvns’mha and grandson of Jayatunga— ^he ESma eonntry : the 
inrer. mentions Ajokavella, a king of the Sap&’lalah$a mountains, who was 
pum;ottama*s overlord, 'ihe inscr. is dated in the year 1818 after Buddha’s 
Nirvana,- from 638 B. C. — ^20th Oct. 1170 A.C , J. B. .4. 5. XVI, p. 868 ; 
Cunningham’s iUahohOtf At*, pl. sxviii, 13odh*6aya inscr. of MahSrSja Adokavalladeva 
dated Lak^mavaaena— , a 61 j I. ^ X, p. 346, Bodh-QayS inaer. of a dapendf nt of 
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Full readings and notes on these and the other inscrr. 
recently discoTored at Bhuvane^var are soon to appear 
as a separate brochure^ (with plates) prepared by the 
present lecturer. Hence they are not repeated here. 

The Biiuvanesvar inscriptions not only record a geogra- 
phical unity,® a teipritorial sovereignty* (in some cases 
unreal in its actnality but potentially real) and a mixture 
of different races* from Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and South 
India— they represent above all the true genius of India 
in all her epochs — her power of culture-synthesis. 

These Bhuvaneilvar inscriptions mark the culmination 
or climax of the inscriptional era, in the 11th. cen. A.C.* 
The GaAgas followed with their records up to the 16th. 
cen. 14»35 A. C. came the SQrya Vamsfe till 1642 

the prince Da^ratha, the youngest brother of KSjndhiiSja A^okavnlladeTa, '*Lotw 
of the Khasa kings of tho SapSdalahja moantnins,” dated Lnktn.jn^sena— s, 74 
Thureday, 19tIiMay. 1104 A. C. 

/. A., X, p. 8>Jd, insor. of A^okavalla nt Qnpefwar in Oapiwal. 

1 MaraBja Uura Charter, J. B, O. R. S., 1910. 

2 Ibid. 

3 cf. The connection between KSmarOpa and Timralipti in the gulf of Bengal 
where disemberk and embark the mUiions exchanged by Aioka and tho king of 
Oylon (MahSvanda.xi, 38;xix6). Fa*Hion embnrksat Tamralipti for Ceylon 
Yi—tsing disembarks here from China and embarks for i^iifijaya ^Suinatm). Cf. 
alao Jnd, Stud. XVI 397. For the inoxtricnble race — mixture ever the whole 
|ilaoe, cf. Toung— poo, XIII, 1912, pp. SSlfT. 

4 Konarak was built in tlia 13th. cen. But from tho 13th. cen. , inscrr. on 
stones and copper-plates were steadily giring way to palm-'leaf mss. os proved byd 
the large number of paliit-Ieaf mss. dating from the 12th ccn. onwaids reporte 
in the eeaich for Sanakri’ and Prakrit Mss. in Orissa by the Bihar and Orlsaa 
Qoremment, a catalogue raisonn^ ie in oonrae of preparation. Tho aame decay of 
iiMcrr. is fbnnd in Bihar, of. Jayaewal and Boner ji-Rastri. MUhitH AfM,. 
wd. 1. 1927, Introd. p. V. 

5 J. A. 8. B.t August, 1908, pp. 44-5. 
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FoUowed the Bho— 1(?) till I 66 OI and the Telihga* dy- 
nasty ending with Makunda Deva in 1667-68.* Buis 
these post — Kesarl inscriptions are the lingering regrets 
for an era which is sought to be continued, but is no 
more.*’ 

Another or era was born, ©is., the present. It 
has new problems' and new ways. It is no longer an 
assimilation of peoples of allied races, all, — Indian.® It 
is no longer a synthesis of diiferent cultures like Brah- 
maiTiism, Buddhism and Jainism — in Hinduism, all, — 
born of the same philosophic stock wliose roots lie deep 
in Indian soil.* Different peoples had entered the field 
with different view-points :-Indo-Aryan, Indo-European, 
Semitic, etc.’ The old cultural outlook of philosophy 

and religion had another dimension definitely added on, 
viz. scieiKje.® The old method of inscribing on terracotta, 

rocks and metals gave place to mss. on birc]i-l)ark and paper 

1 J. A.S. B„ LXIX, 1901. Pt. I, p. 175. 

2 Stirliui?, |i. 98. 

3 Ep. Ind., XIV, 00 ; XIV, 271. 

4 Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 253. 

5 Kapilt'SviirntU'va’a invasion of KUHchi-^-K^iveri J, A, S, B. LXIX, 1900, 
pp, 2-3 records the last act of Orissan greatness. 

(> Asura India, p. 78. 

So much so that the most ditticult doctrines of eacli found a ready following, 
and man’s iriistakes regardinj^hia tcncliers & saviours typified in Socrates and Chiist^ 
remained ever unknown. 

7 of. Mann and Y^jiiavalkya with the de.seripti(>n of the ]8th. cen, India 
in the Yugak9aya ch. of thoBhavisya PurSna. 

8 Science will supply a new lebensfixlung. Indian Thilosophy exix)unded Iqr 
Sainkara I'egarded progress through life as a series of tictions, a regulated ciror 
walking in a perpetual sncccssioii of falls from one side to the other tide : growth 
of experience leads to larger and better fictions : ** a lost battle is, battle one 
tkinks one bas lost’* (Poch, Principes de Guerre); aoc.i to De Maistre^ 
the battle is won by the fiction that it ia won. So also in the battle of life; 
di'eaining is a fiction that helps us to sleep ; thinking is a fiction that helps ua 
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ttud later on to the printing press. Thus apart from the 
continuous and continuing spirit of synthesis, the present 
or epoch has hardly anything in common with the 
aspirations and achievements of the epoch that is dead. 
It is only by the spirit of synthesis again, that the present 
day problems may be and must be met. That is the 
message of the intciiptional records of Bihar & Orissa. 
As regards individual ways and#manners of bygone ages 
or the manifesto submitted to the then Viceroy 
tmd Governor- General, Lord Curzon, by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Monuments prays — “ to treat 
our ancient buildings as monuments of a bygone art, 
created by bygone manners, that modern art cannot 
meddle with without destroying.” The inscriptions of 
Bihar & Orissa — from their ])irth in the 3rd. cen. B.C. in 
Asokan Edicts, to their maturity in jissertive Jain 
Khavavela Khapdagiri inscriptions and tliose of the 
Brahmamcal Guptas in the 2nd cen.B.O. — 7th cen. A C., to 
their climax, fulfilment and end in the Hindu synthesis 
at Bhuvanesvar — reveal cliaracteristic ^ strivings which 
are quite distinct from those of their predecessors in the 
Epic or Vedic ages and cannot be reproduced in tlie present. 
A study of the inscriptions of Bihar and Orissa giving the 
complete life- history of a particular epoch helps in the 
realization of this. Such a realization, coupled with a 
conciousness of the spirit of synthesis will ever remain 
a cardinal factor in India’s historical evolution. 

to Uto. The inHOi'iptional records of Bthar and Orissa are such necessary symbulf 
of Buddhist, Jain and Hindu ways through which the Indian mind was j^radually 
approximating to its cherished ideal of ^nthetic nnity. 
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